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PREFACE 


TO 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Since the first edition of the ‘Rose Amateur’s 
Guide,’ a great advance has been made in the 
variety and beauty of roses. Hybrid Perpetuals 
were almost unknown, and the enthusiasm now 
given almost entirely to this division was then con- 
fined to the Summer Roses ; as a class, these are 
no doubt quite as beautiful as the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, but the absence of autumnal flowers has 
degraded them from their former rank. The 
Rose shows of this year have been singularly suc- 
cessful in spite of an adverse season ; the beauty 
of the blooms exhibited has elicited the remark 
from a French rose-grower, that no Continental 
roses are equal in brilliancy to those of England. 
This is very flattering to English rose-growers, 
more especially as the acknowledgment comes 
from one of a nation, hitherto supposed to pos- 
sess a monopoly both of rose-growing and rose~ 
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raising ; the English seedlings are now fully as 
good as any raised in France, and we may hope 
that the improvement will continue. It is hardly 
possible in a work like the book I venture to pub- 
lish to keep a list of the most recent varieties 
written up, but the new sorts are generally pointed 
out in those weekly journals which may be said 
almost to possess a Rose literature, so constant 
and so numerous are the contributors. I conclude 
in the hope that some day every man in England 
will possess a cottage and garden, and that rose- 
growing will be considered as one of the fine arts 
calculated to refine both minds and manners. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH: 
September 1877. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE TENTH EDITION. 


Wuen I penned the first edition of this little 
work, I must confess that I was not very sanguine 
as to its favourable reception; but, to my agree- 
able surprise, I found myself a successful author, 
and have now a eleventh edition called for by a 
generous public. I have, therefore, in the follow- 
ing pages, endeavoured to evince my gratitude by 
making my book not an empty echo to its title, 
but a true guide; consequently, many varieties of 
roses described in former editions, on account only 
of their novelty or other characteristics, rather 
than for their beauty, are now omitted, and those 
only that are really beautiful, and strictly worthy 
the attention of the Rose Amateur, are dilated 
upon: I have, in fact, profited by time and ex- 
perience. A multitude of new roses have been 


- introduced since the publication of the first edi- 


tion ; and various modes of culture have suggested 
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themselves. From the former I have culled the 
choicest and the sweetest, bidding adieu to many 
old varieties, on account of their being surpassed 
by some that are new, but retaining those old 
roses not to be surpassed, i.e. those that are abso- 
lutely perfect in their form and colouring, which 
will all be found in their places: for it would 
indeed be unjust to neglect a good old friend with 
sterling qualities. 

In cultivation much imprevement has taken 
place; and rapid progress has been made in the 
culture of roses in pots: under this head I have 
given fully the results of my experience. In the 
articles on propagation, the fruits of more than 
thirty pleasant years’ unceasing attention are 
given with candour. I have nothing withheld, 
nor, I trust, aught forgotten. 

A practical cultivator, in writing on cultiva- 
tion, labours under a disadvantage; he almost 
obstinately supposes that everyone must know 
something relative to these, with him, every-day 
operations: he is apt, therefore, not to go suffi- 
ciently into detail. I have strenuously combated 
this feeling, and humbly trust that what I have 
written on that subject will be found sufficiently 
explicit. 


Bowrxs Hitt, SAawBrRiIpGEWwortTH, Herts: 
November, 1872. 
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THE 


ROSE-AMATEUR’S GUIDE. 


PART I. 
THE SUMMER ROSE GARDEN. 


Tue Rose, Anacreon, Ode 51. 


Friends! form your accents with mine, in singing the season 
of flowers, and the rose of spring. 

The rose is the sweet perfume which the mouths of the gods 
exhale; the joy of mortals, the loveliest ornament of the Graces 
in the flowery season of love, and the dearest delight of Venus. 

The rose is the object of the songs of the poets, the favourite 
plant of the Muses. 

Though she wounds us with her thorns, we gather her with 
pleasure. What delight to hold this flower consecrated to love, 
and to breathe its sweet odours! 

Ah! what should we be.without the rose ? 

Our poets sing of the rosy fingers of Aurora, the rosy arms 
of the Nymphs, the cheeks of Venus tinted with roses. 

The rose is useful to the sick; she braves the duration of 
years ; agreeable even in decay, she preserves the perfume of her 
youth. 

What shall I say of her origin? When the Sea formed 
from her froth, and displayed on her waves, the beautiful Venus, 
brilliant with dew,—when Pallas sprang armed from the brain 
of Jupiter, the earth brought forth this admirable plant, a new 
masterpiece of nature, Eager to hasten her blooming, the gods 
watered her with nectar, and then this immortal flower elevated 
herself majestically on her thorny column. 


The Queen of Flowers.* 


* This pretty appellative is no new creation: more than 
2,000 years ago Sappho wrote: ‘If Jupiter wished to give to 
the flowers a Queen, the rose would be their Queen.’ 


; B 
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2 TILE PROVENCE ROSE. 


Tue autumnal blooming varieties have super- 
seded the summer roses for all practical purposes, 
and consequently few or no new names can be 
_ added to the sorts already existing, the attention 
of raisers of seedling being entirely devoted to the 
production of autumnal bloomers; there are, 
however, many sorts of roses which the world 
‘will not willingly let die ;* and I have given the 
names of a few old friends, whose advent was 
hailed with an enthusiasm little understood by 
the present rose-fancying world, accustomed to 
the introduction, every year, of a multitude of 
names, in many cases giving a distinction without 
a difference. I have decided to preserve my old 
description of the summer roses, although it may 
appear almost out of date. 


THE PROVENCE, OR CABBAGE, ROSE. 
(ROSA CENTIFOLIA. ) 
Rosier Cent Feuilles. 


This rose has long and deservedly. been the fa- 
vourite ornament of English gardens; and if, as 
seems very probable, it was the hundred-leaved 
rose of Pliny, and the favourite flower of the 
Romans, contributing in no small degree to the 
luxurious enjoyments of that great people, it 
claims attention as much for its high antiquity 
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as for its intrinsic beauty. 1596 is given by 
botanists as the date of its introduction to our 
gardens. That ‘Prince of gardeners,’ Miller, 
says that it is the prettiest of all roses; and this 
idea still prevails to a great extent in the agri- 
_ cultural districts of England, where, in the farm 

and cottage gardens, the Cabbage Rose and the 
Double Wall-flower are the most esteemed in- 
mates; forming, in their turns, with a sprig of 
rosemary, the Sunday bouquet of the respectable 
farm-servant and cottager. 

The groves of Mount Caucasus are said to be 
its native places of growth, and also Languedoc 
and Provence; but the claims of these latter have 
been disputed. I once wrote to a very old rose 
amateur in France for information on this point. 
He informed me that the species with single flowers 
is found in a wild state in the southern provinces ; 
it is therefore very probable that it was called 
the Provence Rose from growing more abundantly 
in that province: it has, however, quite a dif- 
ferent name in France, for it is called the ‘ Rose 
a Cent Feuilles, from the botanical name, Rosa 
centifolia, or Hundred-leaved Rose. I must here 
confess that, when I was a young rose-fancier, 
this name often misled me, as I was very apt to 
think that it referred to the Scotch and other 
small and thickly-leaved roses, not for a moment 
supposing that the term was applied to the petals 
or flower-leaves. 
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Hybrid Roses, between this and Rosa gallica, 
are called Provence Roses by the French amateurs 
of the present day. Our Provence, or Cabbage, 
Rose, is exceedingly varied in the form and dis- 
position of its petals. In the following paragraphs 
I have confined myself to a description of those 
only that partake largely of the character of the 
common Cabbage, or Provence, Rose, and that are 
worthy of cultivation; the latter name was sup- 
posed by early writers on the rose to be synony- 
mous with ‘ Provins, the name applied in France, 
as I have said in another place, to the Rosa gallica, 
a semi-double variety of which is cultivated for the 
purpose of making rose-water largely in the envi- 
rons of Provins, a small market-town sixty-six miles 
to the east of Paris, on the road to Nancy. By 
early writers on gardening our rose is called Rosa 
Provincialis, or the Provence Rose. No one seems 
to know why it was thus named, its origin beg 
entirely lost. Let us, therefore, assume that we 
owe it to the Provencal poets, the gay trouba- 
dours, who, with chivalric liberality, gave us their 
songs and their roses; and let us not lose its 
beautiful poetic name: it is, indeed, worthy of it. 

The Crested Provence, Crested Moss, or Rosa 
cristata—for it is known by these three names— 
is said to have been discovered growing from the 
crevice of a wall at Fribourg in Switzerland. No 
rose can be more singular and beautiful: the buds 
before expansion are so clasped by its fringed 
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sepals, that they present a most unique and ele- 
gant appearance, totally unlike any other rose. 

When the flower is fully expanded this peculiar 
beauty vanishes, and it has merely the appearance 
of a superior variety of the Provence Ruse. It 
should here be mentioned that, if grown in a poor 
soil, its buds often lose their crest, and become 
plain like those of the latter. Asa standard, this 
rose is very graceful, its large flowers and buds 
drooping from their weight. 

The Dutch, or large Provence, is exactly like 
the Common, or Cabbage, Provence, and equally 
fragrant, but very much larger; this is a fine 
rose for forcing. 

The pictures of Van Huysum contain beautiful 
specimens of flowers of this variety, and as an 
artist’s rose it is excelled by few modern sorts. 
~Van Huysum’s Cabbage Roses would tempt a 
butterfly to settle on them. It is strange that 
the Dutch—prosaic to a proverb—should have 
taken the lead, not only in tulips, but in roses, 
since almost exclusively the property of the Per- 
slans of Europe—the French. 

La Reine de Provence really deserves to be 
the queen of this division. Its large and finely- 
shaped globular flowers have a good effect when 
suspended from a standard; these are of a pale 
lilac rose-colour, distinct and beautiful. The 
Scarlet Provence is an old variety, one of those 
misnomers that in flowers so often lead to dis- 
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appointment: it was probably the first Provence 
Rose that made an approach to scarlet; but the 
faint carmine of its flowers is very far removed 
from that rare colour among roses. 

The Unique Provence is a genuine English 
rose, which was found by Mr. Grimwood,* then 
of the Kensington Nursery, in some cottage- 
garden, growing among plants of the common 
Cabbage Rose. This variety was at first much 
esteemed, and plants of it were sold at very high 
prices. Most probably this was not a seedling 
from the Old Cabbage Rose, as that is too double 
to bear seed in this country, but what is called 
by florists a sporting t branch or sucker. In 
describing this and the next division I shall have 
occasion to notice more of these spontaneous 


* Myx. Grimwood, when on his annual business journey in 
1777, perceived a beautiful white rose growing in the garden of 
Mr. Richmond, a baker, living near Needham Market, Suffolk ; 
on inquiry, he found that it had been planted there by a car- 
penter, who had found it growing near, or in a hedge a short 
distanee from, the house of a Dutch merchant, which he had been 
repairing. Mr. Grimwood asked for a branch, but obtained the 
entire plant, which Mr. Richmond willingly gave him. | On his 
next journey, the following year, Mr. Grimwood made him a 
present of a handsome silver cup, on which was engraved a 
figure of the rose: this kind remembrance Mr. Richmond most 
earefully preserved till his death.—oses, by H. C. Andrews, 
London, 1805, 4to. 

+ A term used to denote any portion of a plant departing 
from the character the entire plant should sustain. Thus, one 
stem of a carnation, which should give striped flowers uniform 
with the rest, will often produce plain-coloured flowers; it is 
then said ‘to sport.’ 
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deviations. ‘The Striped Unique is one; for this 
was not raised from seed, but a flowering branch 
of the Unique Provence having produced striped 
flowers, plants were budded from it, and the 
variety was ‘fixed,’ as the French florists term it. 
However this is certainly not fixed; for it is a 
most inconstant rose, in some soils producing 
flowers beautifully striped, in others entirely red, ° 
and in the soil of this nursery most frequently 
pure white. 

The Dwarf Provenee Roses, Rose de Meaux, 
and the Pompone Rose, are among the oldest 
of our garden roses, and known by every child 
brought up in a garden, as they are ‘ so early and 
so pretty. Formerly two or three varieties of 
the Pompone Rose were cultivated, but they dif- 
fered only in name. The Rose de Meaux forms 
a pretty edging, and is desirable for its spring- 
gladdening flowers. Spong’s Rose is of this 
group, with rather larger flowers: it forces well, 
and is a pretty rose. 

There are no new Provence Roses, for, like 
most of the summer roses, they are not esteemed 
as formerly, owing to their blooming but once in 
the season; still a bouquet of Old Cabbage Roses, 
or of the Crested, is above all others most fragrant 
and beautiful. 
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Culture and Pruning 


There are but two ways in which Provence 
Roses can be employed as ornaments to the 
flower-garden—as standards for the lawn, and 
as dwarfs for beds. Standards of some of the 
varieties, if grown on a strong clayey soil, form 
fine objects of ornament, as their large globular 
flowers are so gracefully pendent. Jn this de- 
scription of soil also, if grown as dwarfs, they 
will not flourish unless they are worked on the 
Dog Rose, but in hight sandy soils it will be ad- 
visable to cultivate them on their own roots; the 
freedom with which they grow in the light sandy 
soils of Surrey points out this method of culture 
on such soils as the most eligible. In pruning, 
they require the free use of the knife: every 
shoot should be shortened to three or four buds. 
If not pruned in this severe manner, the plants 
soon become straggling and unsightly. To pro- 
long their period of flowering, half the shoots may 
be pruned in October, the remainder at the end 
of April. In poor soils, they should have an- 
nually, in November, a dressing of rotten manure 
on the surface of the bed, to be washed in by the 
rains of winter. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 
(ROSA CENTIFOLIA MUSCOSA. ) 


Rosier Moussu a Cent Feuilles. 


Tur Moss Ross, or Mossy Provence Ruse, is most 
probably an accidental sport or seminal variety 
of the common Provence Rose, as the Old Dou- 
ble Moss Rose, which was introduced to this 
country from Holland in 1596, is the only one 
mentioned by our early writers on gardening. If 
it had any claims to be ranked as a botanical 
species,* the Single-flowering Moss Rose would 
have been the first known and described; but the 
Single Moss, as compared with the Double, is 
a new variety. Some few years since a traveller 
in Portugal mentioned that the Moss Rose grew 
wild in the neighbourhood of Cintra; but, most 
likely, the plants were stragglers from some 
garden, as I have never seen this assertion pro- 
perly authenticated. The origin of the Double 
Moss Rose, like that of the Old Double Yellow 
Rose (Rosa sulphurea), is therefore left to con- 
jecture; for gardeners in old times did not pub- 
lish to the world the result of their operations and | 
discoveries. As regards the Moss Rose I regret 


* Miller says, with a most remarkable simplicity, that he 
thinks it must be a distinct species, as it is so much more diffi- 
cult of propagation than the common Provence Rose. 
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this, for it would be very interesting to know 
how and where this general favourite originated ; 
probably when first noticed, gardening was of 
such small consideration, that the discovery of a 
rose, however remarkable, would not be thought 
worth registering. That it is merely an acci- 
dental sport of the common Provence Rose is 
strengthened by the fact, that plants produced by 
the seed of the Moss Rose do not always show 
moss: perhaps not more than two plants out of 
three will be mossy, and as I have often proved, 
those that are not so are most evidently pure 
Provence Roses, possessing all their characters. 
To show, also, the singular propensity of the 
varieties of Rosa centifolia to vary, I may here 
mention that the common Moss Rose often pro- 
duces shoots entirely destitute of moss. In the 
summer of 1836 I observed a luxuriant branch of 
the Crimson, or Damask, which is generally more 
mossy than the Old Moss Rose, having a remark- 
able appearance. On examination I found it 
nearly smooth. The next season it had entirely 
lost its moss, and had produced semi-double 
flowers, the exact resemblance of the Scarlet 
Provence. The White Moss is another instance 
of this singular quality, for that originated from 
a sporting branch; the Mossy de Meaux is also a 
curious deviation, the history of which will be 
given in the descriptive enumeration following ; 
the Crested Moss, or Provence, is another case in 
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point. It seems, therefore, very feasible that 
the Provence Rose, from being cultivated in 
Italy through so many ages, produced from seed, 
or more probably from a sportive branch, the 
Double Moss Rose, that is, a Double Cabbage, 
or Provence, Rose, covered with that glandular 
excrescence which we term moss; this branch or 
plant was propagated, and the variety handed 
down to us is perhaps as much admired in the 
present day as when it was first discovered. 
These roses always have been, and I hope always 
will be, favourites: for what can be more elegant 
than the bud of the Moss Rose, with its pure 
rose-colour, peeping through that beautiful and 
unique envelope ? 

The Blush Moss is a beautiful variety, of the 
delicate blush of that well-known rose, the Celes- 
tial, and so exactly intermediate between the 
White Moss and the Common, that it is quite 
necessary in a_ coilection. The Crimson or 
Damask Moss, sometimes called the Tinwell 
Moss, was originated in the garden of a clergy- 
man at Tinwell in Rutlandshire; from thence 
sent to Mr. Lee of Hammersmith. As it was one 
of the first deep-coloured Moss Roses, it was much 
esteemed, and plants of it were sold at one guinea 
each. This is a more luxuriant grower than the 
Old Moss; its branches, leaves, and buds are also 
more mossy. Itis an excellent rose for beds ; for 
if its shoots are pegged to the ground with small 
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hooks, the surface is soon covered with its 
luxuriant foliage and flowers. For this purpose 
it is better on its own roots, as budded plants so 
treated would throw up too many suckers. The 
French Crimson Moss is deeper in colour, and 
much more double than the preceding, not such 
a luxuriant grower, but one of the best Moss 
Roses we have. Eclatante isa Moss Rose quite 
worthy of notice; for it is so vigorous in its 
erowth, that it soon forms a fine tree: its colour 
is remarkably bright. 

The Prolific Moss is not the Prolifére of the 
French, but a dwarf variety of the common Moss, 
and a most abundant bloomer. This is known 
by the French florists as the Minor Moss: it is 
a most excellent variety to keep in pots for 
forcing. The Pompone Moss, or Mossy de 
Meaux, has for some years been a great favourite. 
This rose was found by Mr. Sweet, of the Bristol 
Nursery, at a garden at Taunton, Somersetshire, 
in 1814. He obtained possession of the plant 
for five pounds; and afterwards distributed the 
young plants at one guinea each. It was most 
probably an accidental sport from the Old Rose 
de Meaux, and not from seed, as that rose is too 
double to bear seed in this country: this is one 
of the prettiest of roses, and one of the first to 
make its appearance in June, gladdening us with 
its early clusters of small and finely-shaped 
flowers. It is not well adapted for a standard ; 
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for, when grafted or budded, it is but a short- 
lived plant, at least in the generality of soils; on 
its own roots, in light rich soils, it may be grown 
in great perfection. 

The Luxembourg Moss was raised from seed 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. It is evidently 
much tinged with the dark colouring of, some 
variety of Rosa gallica, and is really a good 
crimson Moss Rose. This is most certainly a 
desirable variety, of great luxuriance of growth, 
forming a fine standard: it will probably be the 
parent of a dark Moss Rose still more splendid, 
as it bears seed freely. It is remarkably well 
adapted for a bed when grown on its own roots, 
as it isa free grower in all soils, and will bloom 
and do well even in the north of Scotland. 

The White Bath or Clifton Moss is a favourite 
and beautiful rose: this owes its origin to a 
sporting branch of the Common Moss, which was 
found in a garden at Clifton, near Bristol, about 
forty years since, from whence it was distributed. 
The Old White Moss was discovered in the 
nursery of Mr. Shailer, at Battersea, early in the 
present century ; it originated on a sporting shoot 
from the Old Moss Rose, which gave white or 
nearly white flowers instead of rose-coloured ; 
buds were taken from this shoot, and the variety 
perpetuated. This has not so much moss as the 
Clifton, and is not pure white, but inclining to a 
pale flesh-colour ; it is also much more delicate in 


habit. 
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Celina is one of the very best dark crimson 
Moss Roses we yet possess ; its foliage has a pecu- 
larly dark glossy-green tint, quite distinct ; its 
flowers are large and double, but not quite full to 
the centre; colour very brilliant, but deep crimson, 
in some seasons slightly tinged with purple; this 
has to a certain extent superseded the Luxembourg 
Moss, which only a few years since was our only 
deep-coloured Moss Rose. Its habit is not quite 
so robust as that of the latter, which in some soils 
is almost too much so, making shoots six feet in 
length in moist seasons. We have now also what 
was at one time thought to be impossible, viz. the 
Old Rose Unique mossed; this is called Moss 
Unique de Provence. I cannot learn its origin ; 
if from seed or otherwise; but am inclined to 
think it is a sport from our old favourite the 
Unique Rose; its habit is similar and equally 
robust; its flowers of the same pure white, and 
blooming in the same large clusters; its flowers 
are however often imperfect. 

In Comtesse de Murinais we have a vigorous 
white Moss Rose, a most remarkable variety, evi- 
dently resulting from a cross with the Damask 
Rose, of which it largely partakes in its foliage 
and general habit; this is so robust that young 
plants often make shoots more than six feet in 
length, of the thickness of a stout riding-cane. 
Its flower buds are well mossed, but its flowers 
are not very double; they are large, very slightly 


s 
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tinged with blush when they first open, and 
soon change to pure white. I attach some value 
to this rose, for I anticipate that, by crossing 
it with the Perpetual White Moss, seeds may be 
easily obtained, which will, I trust, in the course 
of time, give us some autumnal-blooming white 
~ Moss Roses. 

Moussu Presque Partout is a very pretty bril- 
liant rose-coloured rose; its leaves and branches 
are nearly covered with moss, and it has not 
that blighted appearance peculiar to its congener 
Moussu Partout. In the variety Princesse Ade- 
laide, raised from seed by M. Laffay, we have a 
proof of the effect of hybridising roses, for this is 
most evidently and distinctly a hybrid Bourbon 
rose, with its flower buds rather abundantly 
covered with moss; in fact, a hybrid Moss Rose 
of a new race; its habit is remarkably vigorous, 
foliage very large and beautiful, flowers well 
shaped, and in general they open freely: their 
colour in dry weather is a very lively pink, in 
cloudy moist weather a bright rose. This variety 
will form a fine pillar rose, as it will in rich soils 
make shoots from six to eight feet long in one 
season, consequently there cannot be a finer object 
for a column ; another step, and we should have 
had in this a Mossy Bourbon Rose, blooming in 
Autumn. Alas! in hybridising Moss Roses it is 
‘le dernier pas qui cotite, and not ‘le premier.’ 
Thus one more remove from the Moss Rose, and 
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a nearer approach to the Bourbon, would have 
probably given us merely a mediocre Bourbon 
Rose, with some very faint signs of its mossy 
parentage. 

There are but few new summer Moss Roses 
worthy of attention, although, as usual, there are 
plenty raised by the French florists; they are, 
however, only remarkable for their well-sounding 
names. I have imported for several years every 
new Moss Rose raised in France, to the amount 
of nearly one hundred varieties, and have found 
but few worthy of cultivation. Among these, 
Lane’s Moss, or ‘ Lanei,’ raised from the seed by 
M. Laffay, is a fine globular and very double 
rose, with flowers very fragrant and of a rich rosy 
crimson tinted with purple; its habit is remark- 
ably vigorous, more so than that of any other 
Moss Rose, and a large bed planted with it on 
its own roots would have a fine effect. Princesse 
Royale, like the above, is not a very new rose, 
but exceedingly neat and pretty, as its flowers are 
light pink and beautifully shaped; in habit it is 
very vigorous. Gloire des Mousseuses and Marie 
de Blois are two very large double roses of re- 
markably vigorous growth; the former is the 
largest of all Moss Roses; in colour they differ 
but slightly from the Old Moss Rose. Baron de 
Wassenaér is also a new, large, and finely-shaped 
rose, deeper in colour than the preceding, and 
approaching to carmine; this variety is well 
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worthy of cultivation. L’Eblouissante, of a bril- 
liant crimson, and Unique Nouvelle, of a deep 
purplish crimson mottled, are two good and dis- 
tinct new Moss Roses. ‘ Reine Blanche’ is a new 
pure white Moss of great beauty. 


Culture and Pruning. 


Moss Roses, when grown on their own roots, 
require a light and rich soil; in such soils they 
form fine masses of beauty in beds on lawns. 
The varieties best adapted to this purpose are the 
Common Moss, the Prolific, the Luxembourg, the 
Crimson, and Lane’s Moss. Plants of these are 
procurable at a moderate price, and, by pegging 
down their shoots with hooked sticks, the surface 
of the bed will be covered with a mass uf foliage 
and flowers. They require the same severe 
pruning as the Provence Rose. To have a suc- 
cession of flowers on the same bed, half of the 
‘ shoots may be shortened in October, the remainder 
the beginning of May, pruning closely as recom- 
mended for the Provence Roses. By this method 
the blooming season may be prolonged from a 
fortnight to three weeks. They should have an 
abundant annual dressing of manure on the sur- 
face in November, and the bed lightly stirred 
with the fork in February. In cold and clayey 
soils they in general succeed much better worked 
on the Dog Rose, forming beautiful standards. I 
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have ascertained that they establish themselves 
much better on short stems, from two or three 
feet in height, than on taller ‘stems, as the stem 
increases in bulk progressively with the head, and 
the plants will then live and flourish a great 
many years. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


To raise Moss Roses from seed is a most in- 
teresting employment for the genuine rose 
amateur ; such a pleasing field is open, and so 
much may yet be done. The following directions 
will, I hope, assist those who have leisure, perse- 
verance, and love for this charming flower. A 
plant of the Luxembourg Moss and one of the 
Celina Moss should be planted against a south 
wall, close to each other, so that their branches 
may be mingled. In bright, calm, sunny morn- 
ings in June, about ten o’clock, those flowers 
that are expanded should be examined by press- 
ing the fingers on the anthers; it will then be 
found if the pollen be abundant; if so, a flower 
of the former should be shaken over the latter; 
or, what perhaps is better, its flower-stalks should 
be fastened to the wall so that the flower will be 
kept in an erect position; then cut a flower of 
the Luxembourg Moss, strip off its petals with a 
sharp pair of scissors, and place the anthers 
firmly but gently upon a flower of the Single 
Crimson, so that the anthers of each are en- 
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tangled; they will keep it in its position: a 
stiff breeze will then scarcely remove it. The 
fertilising will take place without further trouble, 
and a fine hip full of seed will be the result. To 
obtain seed from the Luxembourg Moss, I need 
scarcely say that this operation must be reversed. 
A wall is not always necessary to ripen seed; for 
in dry soils and airy exposed situations, the above 
Moss Roses bear seed in tolerable abundance. 
The treatment of the hips, sowing the seed, and 
the management of the young plants, as appli- 
cable to all, is given at the end of the First Part. 


THE FRENCH ROSE. 


(ROSA GALLICA. ) 
Rosier de Provins. 


Tue French Rose (Rosa gallica of botanists) is an 
inhabitant of the continent of Europe, growing 
abundantly in the hedges of France and Italy. 
In the ‘ Flore Romanz’ of Sebastiani, published 
at Rome in 1818, this rose, Rosa sempervirens, 
and Rosa canina, are said to be the only roses 
growing naturally in the Papal States. It was 
one of the earliest roses introduced to our gardens, 
and is supposed by some to be the Rosa Milesiana 
of Pliny, so named from its growing abundantly 
near Miletus in Asia Minor: it has also historical 
c 2 
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claims of much interest; for the semi-double 
bright red rose grown in Surrey for the London 
druggists, and still cultivated extensively in the 
environs of Provins, to make their celebrated 
conserve of Roses, is, according to a French 
author,* the red rose, the ancient badge of the 
House of Lancaster. ‘Somewhere about the year 
1277, a son of the King of England, Count 
Egmond, who had taken the title of Comte de 
Champagne, was sent by the King of France to 
Provins, with troops, to avenge the murder of the 
mayor of the city, who had been assassinated in 
some tumult. He remained at Provins for a 
considerable period ; and on his return to England 
he took for his device the red rose of Provins, 
which Thibant, Comte de Brie, had brought from 
Syria, on his return from a crusade some years 
before. The white rose of the House of York 
was probably our very old semi-double variety of 
Rosa alba. 

Our Provins rose is associated with recollec- 
tions of the unfortunate House of Bourbon ; for 
when Marie-Antoinette came to France in 1770 
to espouse Louis XVI., she passed through Nancy, 
a city about 160 miles to the south-east of 
Provins, the inhabitants of which presented her 
with a bed strewed with leaves of the Provins 
Rose. Alas! her bed was twenty years afterwards 
more abundantly strewn with thorns’ by the 
inhabitants of Paris. Charles X., also, on arriv- 


* +J,’Ancien Provins,’ par Opoix. 
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ing at Provins on his return from the camp at 
Luneville, Sept. 21, 1828, was received in state 
by the authorities, who deputed twelve young 
ladies to present him with the flowers and con- 
serves of roses. 

The inhabitants boast that no other roses, even 
when the same variety is employed, make conserve 
equal to those grown in the environs of their 
town: they assert that, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, it was sold in India for its 
weight in gold. 1596 is given by botanists as 
the date of the introduction of Rosa gallica to 
England ; and owing to its bearing seed freely, 
it has been the parent of an immense number of 
varieties, many of the earlier sorts being more 
remarkable for their expressive French appella- 
tions than for any great dissimilarity in the 
habits or colours. All the roses of this group 
are remarkable for their compact and upright 
growth ; many for the multiplicity of their petals, 
and tendency to produce variegated flowers. 
Some of these spotted and striped roses are very 
singular and beautiful. 

The formation of the flower, in many of the 
superior modern varieties of Rosa gallica, is very 
regular ; so that most probably this family will 
ultimately be the favourite of those florists who 
show roses for prizes in the manner that dahlias 
are now exhibited; that is, as full-blown flowers, 
one flower on a stem; for they bear carriage 
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better, when fully expanded, than any other 
roses. In France, this is called the ‘ Provins 
Rose ;’ and some varieties of it are classed in a 
separate division, as ‘Agathe Roses.’ These 
have curled foliage, and pale-coloured compact 
flowers remarkable for their crowded petals. 
That very old striped rose, sometimes improperly 
called the ‘ York and Lancaster’ Rose, seems 
to have been one of the first variegations of Rosa 
gallica, as it is mentioned by most of our early 
writers on gardening. It is properly ‘ Rosa 
mundi:’ the true York and Lancaster Rose is a 
Damask Rose. 

To describe a selection of these roses is no easy 
task, as the plants differ so little in their habits, 
_ and their flowers, though very dissimilar in ap- 
pearance, yet offer so few prominent descriptive 
characteristics. Only a few years since, varieties 
of this group were reckoned by the hundred. 
The once-famed collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, 
of Hackney, consisting, it was said, of 2,000 sorts 
of roses, owed its fame to nominal varieties of this 
group. ‘The names were pleasing to the ear; but 
the eye searched in vain for distinct characters in 
the flowers. Only a few of these roses are now 
worth retaining, remarkable for their fine shape 
and capability of being exhibited as ‘show roses,’ 
i.e. as single blooms, in the manner of ‘dahlias and 
other flowers. To describe them in as few words 
as possible, it will perhaps be the most eligible 
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way to give their descriptions in groups thus :— 
For fine crimson roses we may take Boula de 
Nanteuil, D’Aguesseau, Gloire de Colmar, Grand- 
issima, Kean, Latour d’Auvergne, Ohl, Schon- 
brunn, Triomphe de Jaussens; these are large, 
very double, and finely-shaped crimson roses, of 
slightly different shades. Kean approaches to 
scarlet, and is really very beautiful. 

A group of fine rose-coloured varieties may be 
formed with Letitia, Duchess of Buccleuch, Napo- 
leon, Prince Regent, Duc de Valmy, Pharericus, 
and others: these and other summer roses are 
more valued in Scotland, where they bloom late 
in the summer, and endure a longer time in bloom 
than in England; and as they are not therefore 
adapted for general culture, it will not be judi- 
cious, in the present advanced state of rose culture, 
to burden these pages with a long list of varieties 
which are nearly obsolete. Autumnal roses have 
entirely superseded the greater portion of the 
summer roses in English gardens, with the excep- 
tion of a few select varieties of the Muss Rose. 

Variegated Roses form an interesting section 
of this family. To that very old semi-double 
striped rose, growing almost wild in some gardens, 
and figured in ‘* Les Roses, par Redouté, under 
the name of Rosa gallica versicolor, and known 
in this country as Rosa mundi,* we owe all our 


* How this name came to be attached, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. Redouté says, ‘ Les Anglais l’ont appelée Rosemonde, 
du nom de la belle et spirituelle maitresse de Henri II,’ 
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striped roses of this family. Our Village Maid 
or La Villageoise, now an old variety, was one 
of the earliest proceeds from the above: this is 
now a well-known, and, in some seasons, a very 
beautiful striped rose. C&éillet Parfait is a rose 
raised in the west of France, and given out to the 
world before its qualities were appreciated. It is 
a hybrid between the Damask and the French 
rose, so exactly like a carnation in its beautifully 
striped flowers as scarcely to be distinguished 
from one: its ground colour is pale blush, striped 
distinctly with dark red and crimson: no other 
variegated rose approaches it in beauty. 

Perle des Panachées, with flowers of a pure 
white, striped with lilac and red, is an acquisi- 
tion; and Tricolor de Flandres, a new and very 
double striped rose, may be retained. 

Van Houtte, in the ‘ Flore des Serres,’ * gives 
the portrait and description of four sorts of French 
roses: Alexandre Laquement, marbled-violet ; 
Cicéron, deep purple-marbled; Duc d’Enghien, 
purple changing to bright red; Peron de Gosart, 
deep purple reflexed with red. 

The hybrid perpetual roses contain all that is 
excellent in roses of this class, and surpass them in 
the duration of the blooming season, and also in 
variety and beauty. In favour of French roses it 
may be said that the plants seldom present the 
rusty appearance after blooming that Hybrid Per- 
petuals are afflicted with, and, although the plants 
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do not give flowers, they preserve a healthy and 
vigorous foliage until late in the autumn. 


"THE DWARF FRENCH ROSE. 


Tue Burgundy Rose, a very old variety, holds 
the same place among French roses as the Rose 
de Meaux among the Provence: it is a pretty 
little rose, very double, and of a bright rose- 
colour; useful as an edging rose, and interesting 
from its having been so long in our gardens the 
favourite of every child gardener. 


- 


Culture and Pruning. 


Most of the varieties of Rosa gallica are robust 
aud hardy, and flourish equally as bushes on 
their own roots, grafted or budded on short stems, 
or as standards; but they cannot be recommended 
for tall standards, as their growth is too compact 
to be graceful. To grow them for exhibition as 
single blooms or ‘show roses,’ the clusters of 
buds should be thinned early in June, taking at 
least two-thirds of the incipient flowers from 
each; manure should also be laid round their 
stems on the surface, and manure water given to 
them plentifully in dry weather. With this cul- 
ture, these roses will equal anything we have yet 
seen in this.country. 

Although the varieties of this group are sum- 
mer roses only, their period of flowering may be 
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proionged by judicious pruning, and for this pur- 
pose two trees of each variety should be planted, 
one to be pruned in October, the other early in 
May, or just when the buds have burst into leaf; 
these will give a regular succession of flowers. In 
pruning, cut out with a sharp knife all the spray- 
like shoots, and then shorten, to within six or 
eight buds of their base, all the strong shoots: 
by such I mean those that are above fifteen 
inches in length ; the weak shoots cut down to two 
or three buds. This is the pruning required by 
the Alba, Damask, and Hybrid Provence roses. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


To raise French roses from seed, they should 
be planted in a warm, dry border, sloping to the 
south, in an open, airy situation—the shade of 
trees is very pernicious to seed-bearing roses. 
The following kinds* may be selected, as they 
bear seed freely :—The Tuscany Rose, a very old 
variety, with rich, deep crimson, semi-double 
flowers; also Ohl and Latour d’Auvergne. The 
two latter should have their flowers fertilised with 
the pollen of the Tuscany Rose, and some fine 
crimson roses will probably be raised. Pretty 
striped seedling varieties ought to'be raised from 
(Rillet Parfait and Village Maid; if the flowers 
are deficient in pollen, they should be fertilised 
with that of Rosa mundi. 


* Some of the roses recommended for seed-bearing are old 
varieties, which may be procured from any rose nursery. 
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(ROSA CENTIFOLIA HYBRIDA. ) 


TueEsk beautiful roses are exactly intermediate 
between the French and the Provence Rose, par- 
taking, almost in an equal degree, of both parents. 
They have upon the long and graceful shoots of 
the Provence the close and more dense foliage of 
the French Rose; and in some of the varieties, the 
pale and delicate colouring of the first enlivened 
by the rich and deep crimson hues of the latter. 
The origin of these roses may be soon attested ; 
for if the Single Moss, or Provence Rose, is ferti- 
lised with the farina of Rosa gallica, hybrid Pro- 
vence roses will be produced, agreeing in every 
respect with the above description. 

Among the most superior varieties is Blanche- 
fleur, of the most delicate flesh-colour, or nearly 
white; very distinct, and even now one of the 
finest summer roses known. 

Rose Devigne is a delicate blush rose, one of 
the finest roses of this colour known; it is most 
luxuriant in habit, and forms a fine pillar rose. 

Princess Clémentine is one of our finest white 
roses, with flowers very large, perfectly double, 
and well shaped, and not liable, like our old 
favourite Damask rose, Madame Hardy, to come 
with a bud in the centre of the flower: in habit 
it is most robust, and well adapted to train up a 
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column or pillar, which, when covered with its 
snowy and large flowers, may perhaps, without 
affectation, be called a pillar of purity. 

Comte Plater is a unique rose, with large and 
very double flowers, finely shaped, of a delicate 
cream, tinted with fawn-colour, which is placed 
in this family, but perhaps has quite as many 
claims, like Rose Devigne and some others, to be 
grouped with the hybrid China roses. Like 
botanists, rose cultivators are often posed by the 
freaks of Nature, who seems to dehight in breaking 
into every artificial system, and to pay no more 
respect to the classification of the botanist than to 
that of the more humble florist. 

Within the last twenty years how many plants 
have been named and unnamed, classed and re- 
classed—Professor A. placing it here, and Dr. B. 
placing it there! I can almost imagine Dame 
Nature laughing in her sleeve when our philoso- 
phers are thus puzzled. Well, so it is in a measure 
with roses; a variety has often an equal claim 
to two classes. First impressions have perhaps 
placed it in one class, and there rival amateurs 
should let it remain; for the classification of 
roses is necessary, although in many cases im- 
perfect, owing to the unbounded fertility of 
nature; rose-culture is rendered by it more in- 
teresting and attractive. 

Hybrid Provence roses are very robust and 
hardy, useful to the rose amateur, as serving to 
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form a most delicate group of soft colours: they 
also make admirable standards, as the branches of 
most of the varieties are inclined to be spreading, 
diffuse, and, of course, graceful: the pruning 
recommended for the French Rose may be applied 
to all of this family. 

The most free seed-bearing rose of this family 
is the Globe Hip, the flowers of which should not 
be fertilised if pure white roses are desired. Some 
few years since I raised a plentiful crop of seed- 
lings from this rose, fertilised with the Tuscany : 
nearly all my plants produced semi-double blush 
and rose-coloured flowers. 

It will, I feel assured, repay the amateur if he 
will plant Comte Plater, or Emerance, against a 
south wall, and fertilise their flowers with the 
pollen of Rose Harrisonii, or the Persian Yellow : 
if seed can be obtained, some novel yellow roses 
must be originated. 


THE HYBRID CHINA ROSE. 


(ROSA INDICA HYBRIDA.) 
Rosier Hybride de Bengale. 


THE superior varieties of this fine division give 
a combination of all that is or can be beautiful in 
summer roses; for, not only are their flowers of 
the most elegant forms and colours, their foliage 
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of extreme luxuriance, but their branches are so 
vigorous and graceful, that perhaps no plant pre- 
sents such a mass of beauty as a fine-grown 
hybrid China rose in full bloom. They owe their 
origin to the China, Tea-scented Noisette, and 
Bourbon roses, fertilised with the French, Pro- 
vence, and other summer roses, and also to the 
latter crossed with the former—the seeds of such 
impregnated flowers producing hybrid China 
roses. These have in many cases resulted from 
accident, but latterly from the regular fertilising 
process, as mules or hybrids have been raised from 
well-known parents. 

In England but few varieties have been ori- 
ginated, as the common China rose does not in 
general ripen its seeds sufficiently for germination. 
The parents of Brown’s Superb Blush, an old 
English hybrid, raised by the late Mr. Charles 
Brown, of Slough, one of our most scientific and 
persevering cultivators, was the old Tea-scented 
rose, Rosa indica odorata, and a hardy summer 
rose. Riverss George the Fourth is also an 
English rose; but as this came by accident, its 
origin is not so well ascertained. Rosa Blairii, 
two varieties, Numbers 1 and 2, are also English, 
raised from the yellow China, impregnated with 
some variety of hardy rose. All these roses have 
the true characters of the family: leaves smooth, 
glossy, and sub-evergreen ; branches long, lux- 
uriant, and flexible. They give a long continu- 
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ance of bloom, but they never put forth secondary 
or autumnal flowers. This is a most peculiarly 
distinguishing trait, and an interesting fact. 
Impregnate a Bourbon, China, or Noisette rose, 
all abundant autumnal bloomers, with the farina 
of a French or Provence rose, and you entirely 
take away the tendency to autumnal blooming in 
their offspring. They will grow vigorously all 
the autumn, and give a long, but not a secondary 
series of flowers. Some of these hybrid China 
roses produce seed abundantly, which is rather a 
remarkable feature, as so few hybrid plants are 
fertile. 

Hybrids produced from the French rose im- 
pregnated with the China rose are not so hardy 
and vigorous as those of which the China rose is 
the female parent; but, perhaps, this is an 
assertion’ scarcely borne out by facts, for the 
exceptions are numerous, and, like many other 
variations in roses and plants in general, seem to 
bid defiance to systematic calculations. By some 
cultivators the roses of this division have been 
much more divided than in my catalogue, forming 
‘Hybrid Noisettes, ‘ Hybrid Bourbons,’ &e. &e. ; 
but as these all owe their origin to the common 
China rose, their offspring may with justice be 
called Hybrid China roses. I have, however, 
found the Hybrid Bourbon roses distinct in their 
characters, and they now form a group, or division, 
in the catalogue. 
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Seedlings raised from Noisette roses have a 
tendency to produce their flowers in clusters; 
those from Bourbon roses have their leaves thick, 
leathery, and round, forming a very distinct 
group ; those from the Tea-scented have a delicate 
and grateful scent ; but all have the distinguish- 
ing family traits before given, and accordingly 
they group beautifully. It is a difficult task to 
point out the best in this division, as nearly all 
are well deserving of cultivation. However, by 
making a few remarks, such as cannot be given 
in a descriptive catalogue, I may perhaps be able, 
in some measure, to direct the choice of amateurs 
to those most worthy their notice. 

Brennus: this very superb rose will form a 
finer object as a pillar rose * or standard than asa 
bush; its luxuriant shoots must not be shortened 
too much in winter pruning, as it is then apt to 
produce an abundance of wood, and few flowers. 
This rose often puts forth branches in one season 
from eight to ten feet in length : if from a dwarf, 
and fastened to a wooden or iron stake, and not 
shortened, the following season they will form 
a pillar of beauty but rarely equalled.  Blairii, 
No. 2, a rose not so much known as it deserves 
to be, is a very distinct and unique variety, so 
impatient of the knife, that if pruned at all 


* All the roses to which this term is applied make very long 
and flexible shoots, well adapted for training up a column, thus 
forming a pillar of roses. 
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severely, it will scarcely put forth a flower: it is 
perhaps better as a pillar rose than grown in 
any other mode, as it grows ten or twelve feet 
in one season, and the pendulous clusters of 
flowers, which are produced from these long 
shoots unshortened, have a beautiful effect on a 
pillar. 

Rivers’s George the Fourth is still, perhaps, 
one of the best of this family: it was raised from 
seed by myself upwards of forty years ago, and 
contributed probably more than anything to make 
me an enthusiastic rose cultivator.* 

_ Aswith French roses, the new varieties of this 
family are too numerous for detailed descriptions ; 
but to one variety too much attention cannot be 
directed, and this is Chénédolé, so called from a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for Calvados, 
a district in Normandy, where this fine rose was 
raised. It has often been asserted that no rose 

* I hope to be pardoned the digression, but even now I have 
not forgotten the pleasure the discovery of this rose gave me. 
One morning in June I was looking over the first bed of roses I 
had ever raised from seed, and searching for something new 
among them with all the ardour of youth, when my attention 
was attracted to a rose in the centre of the bed, not in bloom, 
but growing with great vigour, its shoots offering a remarkable 
contrast to the plants by which it was surrounded, in their 
crimson purple tinge; upon this plant I set my mark, and the 
following autumn removed it to a pet situation. It did not 
bloom in perfection the season after removal; but when esta- 
blished, it completely eclipsed all the dark roses known, and the 
plant was so vigorous that it made shoots more than ten feet in 
length in one season. 
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could compete with Brennus in size and beauty ; _ 
but I have no hesitation in saying that, in 
brilliancy of colour and size of flower, this variety 
is superior; the foliage and habit of the plant are 
also much more elegant and striking; in colour 
its flowers are of a peculiarly glowing vivid 
crimson, discernible at a great distance; it is, 
indeed, an admirable rose, and cannot be too 
much cultivated. 

A very old, but almost forgotten rose of this 
group is Fulgens: its colour is almost scarlet, and 
a charming peculiarity is that the petals have a 
shell-like bloom outside, and the inner side a 
glowing red. The tree forms a graceful and large 
standard. Leopold de Bauffremont, a bright 
pink rose, blooming in large clusters, also forms 
a fine umbrageous standard, as does Triomphe 
de Laquéne, which gives crimson flowers, nicely- 
shaped. Madame Plantier, a free-blooming white 
rose, like the preceding varieties, 1s worthy of a 
place in the rose garden. These vigorous grow- 
ing roses form large headed and very ornamental 
standards; they are in truth, tree-roses, to which 
title most of the varieties cultivated as standards 
have no claim. The true tree-rose is the old 
variety called the Double Apple-bearing rose, the 
‘Rosa sylvestris pomifera major’ of Miller's 
‘Gardener’s Dictionary.’ At the commencement 
of the present century this kind was the only tree- | 
rose of our gardens, with the exception of the 
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Double Sweet Briar, which in strong soils often 
formed itself into a fine standard tree. 

In the ‘front court’ of my father’s garden, I 
remember two fine tree-roses, one the Double 
Apple-bearing, the other the Double Sweet Briar ; 
they had large heads many feet through, and 
stems gnarled and knotted, measuring two feet 
in circumference; their beauty, when their large 
heads were covered with flowers, was most striking, 
and the polite stage-coachmen of those days used 
to pull up to allow their passengers to have a 
good look at those glorious trees—one almost 
rezrets that such pleasant times are gone for ever. 
The trees were destroyed by a heavy fall of snow 
in the autumn before they had shed their leaves, 
which, lodging on the branches, crushed them to 
the ground, so that they never recovered. Some 
old specimens of the Double Apple-bearing rose 
still exist here: one has a stem nearly eighteen 
inches in circumference, and is covered with ivy 
climbing up its stem. 

To return from this digression, I have only to 
recommend General Jacqueminot ; a fine, large, 

vigorous-growing rose, and, like Chénédolé, well 

| adapted for a pillar rose, and Triomphe de Bayeux, 

a white Hybrid China rose, even more vigorous 

in its habits than Chénédolé, and, like many of 

the roses of this family, only adapted for a large 

standard or a pillar rose, now that we have our 
D2 
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beautiful Hybrid Perpetual Roses as ever-bloom- 
ing bushes for our rose-beds. 


Culture. 


We may confine all the varieties of this group 
to pillars, or to large standards to be planted in 
conspicuous situations: although their beauty, 
like that of all summer roses, is fleeting, they are 
certainly gorgeous objects when well cultivated. 
To cultivate them well is to lay round their stems, 
early in November, a good proportion of manure 
in a circle three feet in diameter on the surface 
of the soil, and mind that this 1s renewed before 
the blooming season commences, as the surface 
of the soil should then be moist. If this is at- 
tended to, they will continue longer in bloom. 

The unsightly appearance of this surface ma- 
nuring round trees, on carefully kept lawns, is 
objectionable, as it must not be dug or forked in ; 
this may be obviated by covering the manure 
with green moss. To keep the birds from dis- 
turbing it, which they will do after worms, place 
on the moss some pieces of rock or flints; thus 
forming an ornamental mound. In France, roses 
are cultivated with much and well-rewarded care ; 
for even standards of thirty years’ growth have, 
every spring, a large quantity of manure laid on 
the surface round their stems. The extreme heat 
of the sun is thus prevented from penetrating to — 
the roots; and, as they are abundantly watered 
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in hot weather, it also stops that rapid evapora- 
tion which would otherwise take place, so often 
rendering watering useless. This practice is, after 
all, only imitating nature; for the Dog Rose, 
upon which all the fine varieties are grafted, 
grows naturally in woods and shady places ; con- 
sequently, its roots are impatient of exposure in 
hot dry soils and situations, and prefer firm un- 
dug surface-manured borders. 

Hybrid China roses, as pillar roses, require also 
a superabundance of manure and some attention ; 
but they will amply repay it, for a column twelve 
to fifteen feet high, covered with such roses as 
Brennus, Blairii, Chénédolé, and a few others, 
would be one of the finest garden ornaments it is 
possible to conceive. To make them grow with 
the necessary luxuriance, each plant should have 
a circle, at least three feet in diameter, to itself; 
in the centre of this circle, a stout stake of yellow 
deal, tarred at the bottom, should be inserted two 
feet deep, so as to stand eight feet out of the 
ground; tuis part may be painted green. If the 
soil be poor, it should be dug out three feet in 
depth, and filled up with rotten manure and 
loam: this compost must be laid considerably (say 
one foot) above the surface of the surrounding 
soil, so as to allow for settling; in wet soils the 
plants will grow the better for being on a perma- 
nent mound; but such soils should always be 
drained. Plant a single plant in the centre of 
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this mound ; or, if you wish for a variegated pillar, 
plant three plants in the same hole, two pale- 
coloured and white, the other a dark variety: 
cover the surface with manure, and replenish this 
as soon as it is drawn in by the worms or washed 
in by the rains. Water with liquid manure in 
dry weather, and probably you will have shoots 
eight or ten feet in length the first season. Three 
of the most vigorous should be fastened to the 
stake, and the spurs from these shoots will for 
many years give abundance of flowers. I scarcely 
know whether to recommend grafted roses on 
short stems for this purpose, or plants on their 
own roots; this will in a great measure depend 
upon the soil, and perhaps it will be as well to try 
both. Most roses acquire additional vigour by 
being worked on the Dog Rose; but some of the 
robust varieties of this family grow with equal 
luxuriance when on their own roots: finally, for 
dry and sandy soils I am inclined to recommend 
the latter, unless plants can be procured budded 
on the Manetti rose, which, of all others, is the 
best adapted for dry soils. 


Pruning. 

When grown as large standards, these roses 
require peculiar pruning. If their shoots are 
shortened too much, they will grow vigorously, 
but give no flowers: they should therefore be 
thinned out so that the head of the tree is not at 
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all crowded, and then be shortened to within 
twelve buds of their base; a crop of fine flowers 
will then be produced. This is the pruning to 
be done either in the early part of November or 
in February: we will call it the winter pruning. 
There is another mode of pruning these roses, 
partly in summer, which will be found highly 
eligible: thin out the shoots in the winter, and 
leave a selected number of those that are most 
vigorous nearly their full length, merely cutting 
off their tips: these will be loaded with blossoms 
so as to make the trees quite pendulous. As soon’ 
as the blooming season is past, shorten them all to 
within six inches of theirs base: they will imme- 
diately put forth strong shoots, which, while in a 
very young state, thin out, leaving those that are 
the most vigorous. These shoots treat in the 
same manner the following year. By this method 
of pruning, a pendulous graceful head is formed, 
instead of a stiff formal one, so common _ to 
standard roses. In pruning these roses when 
trained as pillars, the spurs from the shoots 
fastened to the stake merely require thinning out 
so as not to be crowded, and then shortened to 
within five or six buds of their base. Trained as 
pillar roses they give flowers often too abundantly, 
so that they are small and ill-shaped ; it is there- 
fore often a good practice to thin the flower buds 
as soon as they can be distinguished. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed. 


I shall now proceed to give a list of those 
roses from which, in combination with others, 
choice seedlings may be raised. 

Fulgens should be crossed with the Bourbon 
rose, Gloire de Rosomeéne, or with the China rose 
Fabvier, and General Jacqueminot with the same 
kinds, or any semi-double rose that gives abun- 
dance of pollen. Large and double roses may thus 
be produced, with a tendency to bloom in autumn. 

This rose should be planted in a very warm 
border, or trained against a south wall with 
Bourbon Gloire de Rosoméne; and if carefully 
fertilised with it,some beautiful crimson autumnal 
roses would probably be originated. Chénédolé 
may also be subjected to the same treatment. 
What a fine autumnal rose one like it would be! 


THE HYBRID BOURBON ROSE. 


(ROSA BOURBONIANA HYBRIDA. ) 
Rosier Hybride de Ile Bourbon. 


THis magnificent race of roses (and indeed the 
phrase is not misplaced) owes its origin to the 
Bourbon Rose, itself a hybrid,* thus showing the 
illimitable powers of nature when assisted by art. 


* See Bourbon Roses. 
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A very distinct feature in these roses is their 
thick, round, and glossy leaves, remaining on the 
plant till late in autumn; and particularly dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity is Charles Duval, 
a large, finely-shaped, and very double rose, of a 
bright rose-colour, of the most robust habit. This, 
when budded on a very stout stem, either as a 
half or full standard, soon forms a large tree, than 
which nothing among roses can be more orna- 
mental. Our next, Coupe d’Hébé, is, however, the 
gem of this family; in colour it is of a beautiful 
wax-like pink, and in the disposition and regu- 
larity of its petals it is quite unique; this, like 
most of the group, soon forms a large bush or tree, 
and is also well adapted for a pillar rose. 

Paul Perras is a fine, very large rose, of the 
most luxuriant growth. Like all in this group, it 
is calculated to form a standard of the largest size, 
and well deserves a conspicuous place on the lawn, 
either as a standard or pillar rose; in colour it is 
of a fine bright rose. 

Paul Ricaut is a most desirable variety in 
colour ; one of the most brilliant of the group: its 
flowers large, beautifully shaped, and of a brilliant 
carmine,approaching to crimson. Charles Lawson, 
its rival in size and shape, is in colour a brilliant 
rose, and, like all I have named, forms a fine 
vigorous growing standard. The culture recom- 
mended for Hybrid China roses may be applied 
to these, as they are of the same race. 
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Pruning. 


All these roses will bear pruning more closely 
than those of the preceding family. If an early 
crop of flowers is required, the trees may be 
pruned the first week in November, removing all 
the small branches and their spurs, which have 
produced bloom, and then shortening the shoots 
to within five or six buds of the base of each. 
These shoots should be left at regular distances, 
so that a well-furnished and regular-shaped tree 
is formed. The method of summer-pruning, as 
recommended for the preceding group, may also 
be practised. To have a succession of flowers, it 
is only necessary to leave some trees unpruned 
till the end of April, and then prune as above: 
these will give their flowers from ten days toa 
fortnight later than those pruned early in autumn. 
The medium season for pruning them, and all the 
summer roses, is towards the end of February: 
they will then bloom at their usual period. In 
pruning, care must be taken to cut just above the 
bud in those shoots left for blooming: the wound 
will then soon heal over. To be precise, do not 


leave more than one-eighth of an inch above the 
bud. 
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Raising from Seed. 


Of all the roses which bear seed in this country, 
a few of the varieties in this family are the most 
prolific, and, I may add, the most generous in 
rewarding the amateur for the culture bestowed ; 
for to this group we owe the greater part of those 
splendid autumnal roses known now as Hybrid 
Perpetuals. To obtain these it is necessary to 
fertilise the flowers of such varieties of this family 
intended for seed bearers with the pollen of any 
favourite variety of the China, Bourbon, or Tea- 
scented Roses. Your seedlings, at least the 
majority of them, will, if all is favourable, prove 
autumnal blooming roses. One of the most pro- 
lifie varieties is Paul Perras, of which almost 
every flower gives its hip full of seed; this may 
be crossed with the China Rose, Fabvier, or the 
Bourbon Gloire de Rosoméne. Charles Duval 
should be crossed with Madame Laffay, or the 
China Rose, Eugéne Beauharnais. 

Frederick the Second, a crimson rose tinted 
with purple, which bears seed freely, may be 
crossed with Fabvier, Gloire de Rosoméne, or the 
Bourbon rose, Charles Souchet. 
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THE WHITE ROSE. 
(ROSA ALBA.) 
Rosier Blane. 


Rosa ALBA, or the White Rose, so called because 
the original species is white, is a native of middle 
Europe, and was introduced to our gardens in 
1597. In some of the old farm and cottage 
gardens of Hertfordshire and Essex a semi-double 
variety is frequent; this is but a slight remove 
from the single-flowering original species, and 
grows luxuriantly, without culture, in any neg- 
lected corner. The roses of this division may be 
easily distinguished by their green shoots, leaves 
of a glaucous green, looking as if they were 
covered with a greyish impalpable powder, and 
flowers generally of the most delicate colours, 
graduating from pure white to a bright but deli- 
cate pink. 

Madame Audot is a fine rose, with flowers 
beautifully shaped, of a delicate flesh-colour. 

Félicité is a beautiful rose: its flowers are 
exactly like a fine double ranunculus, of a most 
delicate flesh-colour: this is a distinct and fine 
‘ variety. 

La Séduisante is most appropriately named : it 
is not a new variety, but a rose most perfect in 
shape, and in its colour it is surpassingly so; its 
flowers are of the most delicate blush in their 
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outer petals; inner petals bright rose. Princesse 
de Lamballe is one of the finest in this division, 
possessing all the characters of the species in its 
foliage, branches, and flowers: these are of the 
purest white, and of the most perfect and beauti- 
ful shape. Queen of Denmark, an old, but 
estimable variety, produces flowers of first-rate 
excellence as prize-flowers: so much was this 
esteemed when first raised from seed, that plants 
were sent from Germany to this country at five 
guineas each. Sophie de Marsilly is a most 
delicate and beautiful mottled rose, with flowers 
very double and perfect in shape ; when just ex- 
panding, so as to show the interior of the flower, 
this rose is of the most exquisite beauty. Alba 
Odorata is a pretty new rose. Colour pale straw, 
tinted with rosy white. 

The varieties of this family form a beautiful 
mass, not by any means gay and dazzling, but 
chaste and delicate, and contrast well with groups 
of the dark varieties of Rosa gallica and Hybrid 
China roses: they also make good standards, 
often growing to a large size, and uniting well 
with the stock: they always bloom abundantly, 
and bear close pruning; in this respect they may 
be treated as recommended for the French roses. 
The varieties of this family, for the most part, 
_ are too double to bear seed in this country; it is 
not therefore necessary to give any directions for 


hybridising. 
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THE DAMASK ROSE. 
(ROSA DAMASCENA. ) 
Rosier Damas. 


Tue ‘ Damask Rose’ is a name familiar to every 
reader of English poetry, as it has been eulogised 
more than any other rose, and its colour described 
with a poet’s licence. The author of Eéthen, in 
that lively book of Eastern travel, remarks, while 
at Damascus, that the rose-trees ‘grow to an 
immense height and size; those I saw were all of 
the kind we call Damask.’ He is, however, so 
enraptured with the roses, that he leaves the 
sober path of prose in the fullowing passage :— 
‘High, high above your head, and on every side 
all down to the ground, the thicket is hemmed in 
and choked up by the interlacing boughs that 
droop with the weight of roses, and load the slow 
air with their Damask breath.’ . 
In these glowing descriptions the truth, as is 
frequently the case in poetry, has been in a mea- 
sure lost sight of ; for, in plain unvarnished prose, 
it must be stated that the original Damask Rose, 
and the earlier varieties, such as must have been 
the roses of our poets, though peculiarly fragrant, 
are most uninteresting trees: however, we must 
not ungratefully depreciate them, for they are the 
types of our present new, beautiful, and fragrant 
varieties. The original species with single flowers 
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is said to be a native of Syria, from whence it was 
introduced to Europe in 1573. When Saladin 
took Jerusalem from the Crusaders in 1187, to 
purify the walls of the Mosque of Omar, which 
had been used as a Christian church, he caused 
them to be washed with rose-water brought from 
Damascus: according to Sanuto, a Venetian au- 
thor, 500 camel-loads of Damask roses were used 
in the process. 

The branches of the Damask Rose are green, 
long and diffuse in their growth; leaves pubes- 
cent, and in general placed far asunder ; prickles 
on most of the varietiesabundant. To those old 
members of this family, the Red and the White 
Monthly, which by some peculiar excitability 
often put forth flowers in warm, moist autumns, 
nearly all our perpetual roses owe their origin, so 
that we can now depend upon having roses as 
fragrant in October as in June. The York and 
Lancaster Rose, with pale striped flowers, is one 
of the oldest varieties of this division in our 
gardens. ‘There is perhaps a little too much 
sameness of character in some of the varieties of 
the Damask Rose ; their gradations of colour are 
sometimes too delicate to be distinct, but the 
following are pretty. 

La Ville de Bruxelles is an old variety, with 
rose-coloured flowers, very large and double : this — 
is a distinct and fine rose. Madame Hardy was 
raised from seed in the Luxembourg gardens, by 
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Monsieur Hardy in 1832. This is not a pure 
Damask Rose, as its leaves have scarcely any 
pubescence; but a more magnificent rose does 
not exist, for its luxuriant habit and large and 
finely-shaped flowers place it quite first among 
the white roses; its flowers are, however, too 
often disfigured by a green bud in the centre. 

La Chérie is of a delicate blush, with the 
centre of the flower pink, cupped, very double, 
and first-rate in quality. Madame Zoutman, or, 
according to some, Madame Sodetmans, is a most 
beautiful rose of a delicate cream-colour, slightly 
tinted with fawn; although widely different in 
habit, its flowers much resemble those of that fine 
Hybrid Provence, Comte Plater. Madame Stoltz 
is a pretty rose, with flowers of the palest lemon; 
and Pulchérie, with pure white flowers, cupped, 
and very neat and elegant in their shape, is quite 
worthy of culture. All the Damask Roses are 
highly fragrant. 

The roses of this neat and elegant family have 
a pretty effect arranged in a mass; like the 
varieties of Rosa alba, they are so beautiful in 
contrast with the dark roses: they also form fine 
standards, more particularly Madame Hardy, La 
Ville de Bruxelles, and Madame Zoutman, which 
will grow into magnificent trees if their culture 
is attended to. The pruning recommended for 
Rosa gallica will also do for these roses and the 
varieties of Rosa alba. 
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The good roses of this family do not bear seed 
freely, being too double; and it is not now worth 
while to raise seedlings from inferior varieties. 


THE SCOTCH ROSE. 


(ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. ) 
Rosier Pimprenelle. 


THE varieties of this distinct and pretty group 
owe their origin to the Dwarf Wild Rose of the 
North of England and Scotland, nearly all of them 
having been raised from seed by the Scotch nur- 
serymen : in some of their catalogues two or three 
hundred names were given; but in many cases 
these names are attached to flowers without dis- 
tinctive qualities. The names of afew of the best 
varieties are given, but even these vary much with 
the seasons; for I remarked that in the summer 
of 1836, after the peculiarly cold and ungenial 
spring, and again in 1837, they depar‘ed much 
from their usual characters, and bloomed very 
imperfectly : in warm and early seasons they 
flower in May, and are then highly ornamental. 
The following varieties have generally proved 
good and distinct. Countess of Glasgow, Daphne, 
Erebus, and Flora, are all good vivid-coloured 
dark roses, varying in their shades, and very 
pretty. Guy Mannering is a large and very 
E 
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double blush rose, distinct and good. La Neige 
is deserving of its name, for it is of the purest 
white, and very double and good. Lady Baillie, 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, and Sulphurea, are 
all pretty pale sulphur-coloured roses: from the 
seed of these it is very probable that some good 
yellow varieties may, at some future time, be 
raised. 

The true Yellow is a hybrid raised in France, 
and in most seasons is a pretty sulphur-coloured 
rose, much admired; but in very hot weather it 
fades very soon to white: this was the case more 
particularly in 1837. It seemed much influenced, 
in common with the other Scotch roses, by the 
cold springs and a rapid transition to hot weather. 
Wilham the Fourth is the largest pure-white 
Scotch rose known; a luxuriant grower and a 
good variety. Venus is an excellent dark rose 
with very double flowers, and distinct characters. 

Scotch roses may be grown as standards, and 
the Yellow, and one or two of the more robust 
varieties, make good heads; but in general they 
form a round and lumpish tree, in ill accordance 
with good taste. When grown into beds and 
clumps as dwarfs they are beautiful, and in early 
seasons they will bloom nearly a fortnight before 
the other summer roses make their appearance. 
This, of course, makes them desirable appendages 
to the Hower garden. They bear seed profusely ; 
and raising new varieties from seed will be found 
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a most interesting employment. To do this, all 
that is required is to sow the seed as soon as ripe 
in October, in pots or beds of fine earth, covering 
it with nearly one inch of mould ; the succeeding 
spring they will come up, and bloom in perfection 
the season following ! 

The aim should be to obtain varieties with 
large and very double crimson flowers: this can 
only be done by slightly hybridising; and to 
effect this it will be necessary to have a plant or 
two of the Tuscany rose trained to a south wall, 
so that their flowers are expanded at the same 
time as the Scotch roses in the open borders: 
unless thus forced they will be too late. Any 
dark-red varieties of the Scotch roses, such as 
Venus, Erebus, or Flora, should be planted sepa- 
rately from others, and their flowers fertilised 
with the above French rose. Some very original 
deep-coloured varieties will probably be obtained 
by this method. Sulphurea and one or two other 
straw-coloured varieties may be planted with the 
Double Yellow Austrian briar, and most likely 
some pretty sulphur-coloured roses will be the 
result of this combination. 


EZ 


THE SWEET BRIAR. 


(ROSA RUBIGINOSA.) 
Rosier Rouillé, . 


Wuo knows not the Sweet Briar? the Eglantine, 
that plant of song, the rhyme of which jingles 
so prettily that nearly all our poets, even love- 
stricken rustics, have taken advantage of its sweet 


sound. 
I will give to my love the Eglantine 


has been often the beginning of a country lover’s 
song; but, in sober truth, everyone must love 
this simplest and sweetest of flowers, for what 
odour can surpass that emanating from a bush of 
Sweet Briar in the dewy evenings of June? It 
pleases not the eye, for the Single Sweet Briar 
bears flowers, in comparison with other roses, 
quite inconspicuous: but it gratifies in a high 
degree by its delicious perfume, and gives to the 
mind most agreeable associations, for it is so often 
(at least in Hertfordshire) the inhabitant of the 
pretty English cottage garden—such a garden as 
one sees nowhere but in England. 

The Single Sweet Briar is a native plant, 
growing in dry and chalky soils in some of the 
southern counties: from it the following varieties, 
with some others, have been originated, more or 
less hybridised. The Carmine Sweet Briar, with 
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semi-double bright-red flowers. The Celestial, a 
beautiful little rose, with flowers very double and 
fragrant, of the palest flesh-colour approaching 
to white. The Monstrous Sweet Briar is a very 
old variety, with large and very double flowers. 
The Scarlet, or La Belle Distinguée, or Lee’s 
Duchess, or La Petite Duchesse, for they are one 
and the same, is a pretty bright red, small, and 
compact rose, very distinct and good; but its 
leaves are entirely scentless. As allied with this 
family I ought to mention a very beautiful hybrid, 
the Double-margined Hip, also Madeline, or 
Emmeline, with a ground-colour of creamy white, 
beautifully margined with pink: this forms a fine 
standard, and is also well adapted for a pillar 
rose. 

Sweet Briars form a pretty group, interesting 
from their origin and associations, and pleasing 
from their fragrance and peculiar neatness: they 
make also pretty trees, particularly on ‘ petites 
tiges, as the French term them: they require 
the same culture as the other hardy roses. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


Humble as are the claims of the Sweet Briar, 
when contrasted with the gorgeous beauty of 
some of our new roses, yet it is so decidedly 
English, that raising new varieties from seed will, 
I am sure, be found interesting. 


- 
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The Scarlet may be planted with the common 
Sweet Briar, which so abounds in pollen, that 
fertilising will be found very easy. The beauty 
of the flowers of these Sweet Briars might be 
increased by hybridising with some of the French 
roses; but then their Sweet-Briar-like character 
would be lost, and with that a great portion of 
their interest. 

The Hybrid China rose, Riego, if crossed with 
the common Sweet Briar, would produce seed 
from which large and very fragrant double roses 
might be expected, and these would partake 
largely of the character of the Sweet Briar. 


THE AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 


(ROSA LUTEA.) 
Rosier Capucime. 


Tue Austrian Briar, a native of the south of 
Europe, is found on the hills of the north of 
Italy, producing copper or red as well as yellow 
flowers: but, strange to say, though the flowers 
are invariably single, yet they never produce seed. 
In this country also it is with extreme difficulty, 
and only by fertilising its flowers, that seed can 
be perfected : if the flowers are examined they will 
all be found deficient in pollen, which accounts 
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for this universal barrenness. A double Copper 
Austrian Briar is yet a desideratum. 

The Copper or Red Austrian, the Capucine of 
the French, is a most singular rose; the inside of 
each petal is of a bright copper red, the outside 
inclining to sulphur: this rose is most impatient 
of a smoky atmosphere, and will not put forth a 
single bloom within ten or twelve miles of Lon- 
don. The Double Yellow, or Williams’ Double 
Yellow Sweet Briar, is a pretty double rose, 
raised from the single Yellow Austrian by Mr. 
Williams, of Pitmaston, many years since: this 
blooms more freely than the original species, and 
is a most desirable variety. Rosa Harrisonii is 
also a double yellow rose, said to have been raised 
from seed in America, and sent from thence to 
this country: this has proved a pretty yellow 
rose; its flowers before expansion are globular, 
but a hot sun makes them expand and lose much 
of their beauty. It is a more robust grower than 
the Double Yellow Sweet Briar; its flowers are 
also a little larger, and do not fade so soon. The 
Single Yellow is the most brilliant yellow rose we 
yet possess; and it will probably be the parent of 
some double varieties its equal in colour. 

A yellow rose has been given to us from that 
land of flowers, Persia.* This was introduced to 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don in 1838, and is now called the Persian Yellow 


* Introduced by Sir H. Willock. 
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Rose. In habit it is so exactly like the Single 
Yellow Austrian Briar as not to be distinguished 
from it; it grows readily budded on the Dog 
Rose, as my plants have often made shoots three 
feet or more in length; in colour it is of a deep 
golden yellow; its flowers are quite double, 
cupped, aud not liable to become reflexed ; it is 
indeed a most superb yellow rose. Like the 
Yellow Austrian Briar, it loves a pure air, and 
rich soil, and will bloom as freely ; but in pruning, 
merely the tips of its shoots must be cut off, thin- 
ning out the shoots that have been formed in 
summer, as recommended for Hybrid China roses ; 
this will be found good practice.* 

To bloom them in perfection all the Austrian 
Briars require a moist soil and dry pure air; but 
little manure is necessary, as they grow freely in 
any tolerably good and moist soil; neither do 
they require severe pruning, but merely the strong 
shoots shortened, and most of the twigs left on 
the plant, as they generally produce flowers in 
great abundance; planted as low standards in an 
orchard-house they bloom here in April in great 
profusion. 


* By shortening the strong shoots in summer, so as to make 
them put forth laterals, there will not be any occasion for winter 
pruning: thus by judiciously pinching off with the finger and 
thumb in June all shoots that are larger than a straw, to about 
half their length, small lateral twigs will break out, and the 
plant will be filled with blooming shoots, some of which must 
be removed in winter, if full-sized flowers are required. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed. 


No family of roses offer such an interesting 
field for experiments in raising new varieties from 
seed as this. First we have the Copper Austrian, 
from which, although it is one of the oldest roses 
in our gardens, a double flowering variety has 
never yet been obtained. This rose is always 
defective in pollen ; and consequently it will uot 
bear seed unless its flowers are fertilised; as it 
will be interesting to retain the traits of the 
species, it should be planted with and fertilised 
by the Double Yellow ; it will then in warm, dry 
seasons produce seed, not abundantly; but the 
amateur must rest satisfied if he can procure even 
one hip full of perfect seed. 

The beautiful and brilliant Rosa Harrisonu, 
however, gives the brightest hopes. This should 
be planted with the Double Yellow Briar; it will 
then bear seed abundantly; no rose will perhaps’ 
show the effects of fertilismg its flowers more 
plainly than this; and consequently to the 
amateur it is the pleasing triumph of art over 
nature. Every flower on my experimental plants, 
not fertilised, proved abortive; while, on the con- 
trary, all those that were so, produced large black 
spherical hips full of perfect seed. The Persian 
Yellow does not seem inclined to bear seed; but 
it may be crossed with Rosa Harrisonii, and I 
trust with some good effect. 
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THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 


(ROSA SULPHUREA. ) 
Rosier Jaune de Soufre. 


THE origin of this very old and beautiful rose, 
like that of the Moss Rose, seems lost in ob- 
scurity ; it was first introduced to this country 
by Nicholas Lete, a merchant of London, who 
brought it from Constantinople towards the end 
of the sixteenth century; it was reported to have 
been sent from Syria to that city. The first 
plants brought to England soon died; and another 
London merchant, Jean de Franqueville, again 
introduced it, and took much pains to propagate 
and distribute it among the principal gardens in 
England; in this he fully succeeded. In the 
botanical catalogues it is made a species, said to 
be a native of the Levant, and never to have been 
‘seen in a wild state bearing single flowers. It is 
passing strange, that this dowble rose should have 
been always considered a species. Nature has 
never yet given us a dowble flowering species to 
raise single flowering varieties from; but exactly 
the reverse. We are compelled, therefore, to 
consider the parent of this rose to be a species 
bearing single flowers.* 

* The wild single state of the Double Yellow Rose was found 


by Dr. Thomson in the Western Himalaya, in the province of 
Kishtevar, near Kashmir, at 7,500 feet elevation, and by Griffith 
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As yet we have but two roses in this division : 
the Double Yellow, or * Yellow Provence,’ with 
large globular and very double bright-yellow 
flowers, and the Pompone Jaune, or Dwarf Double 
Yellow, both excessively shy of producing full- 
blown flowers, though they grow in any moderately 
good soil with great luxuriance, and show an 
abundance of flower-buds; but some ‘ worm 7’ the 
bud’ generally causes them to fall off prematurely. 
To remedy this, various situations have been 
recommended ; some have said, plant it against a 
south wall; others give it a northern aspect, under 
the drip of some water-trough, as it requires a 
wet situation. All this is quackery and nonsense. 
The Yellow Provence Rose is a native of a warm 
climate, and therefore requires a warm situation, 
a free and airy exposure, and rich soil; a wall 
with a south-east or north-west aspect will be 
found eligible. Give the plants surface manure 
every autumn, and water with manure water in 
May ; prune with the finger and thumb in summer, 
as recommended for the Persian Yellow.* 


in Affghanistan. Though so well known in our gardens for 
nearly a century, the native place of this fine plant has only 
been recently discovered: both single and double states of it are 
cultivated abundantly in Persian gardens, and the single has 
been also found wild on Mount Sypilus.—Dr. Hooxer, :n 
Gardener's Chronicle, January 17, 1857. 

* M. Godefroy, a French nurseryman, has cultivated it as a 
pillar rose in a free and open situation with much success ; 
manuring as above and summer pruning are indispensable. 
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At Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, 
the effect of a situation on this rose is forcibly 
shown. A very old plant is growing against the 
southern wall of the mansion, in a confined situ- 
ation, its roots cramped by a stone pavement; it 
is weakly, and never shows a flower-bud. In the 
entrance court is another plant, growing in front 
of a low parapet wall, in a good loamy soil and 
free airy exposure; this is in a state of the 
greatest luxuriance, and blooms in fine perfection 
nearly every season. 

Mr. Mackintosh, the gardener, who kindly 
pointed out these plants to me, thought the latter 
a distinct and superior variety, as it was brought 
from France by a French cook a few years since ; 
but it is certainly nothing but the genuine old 
Double Yellow Rose. 

In unfavourable soils it will often flourish and 
bloom freely, if budded on the Musk Rose, the 
common China Rose, or some free-growing hybrid 
China Rose; but the following pretty method of 
culture I beg to suggest :— Bud or graft it on some 
short stems of the Rosa Manetti; in the autumn, 
pot some of the strongest plants, and, late in 
spring, force them with a gentle heat, giving 
plenty of air. It will now also be very interesting 
to plant trees of this variety in orchard houses; 
this seems to me to be the exact climate required 
by it. By this method, the dry and warm climate 
of Florence and Genoa may, perhaps, be partially 
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imitated; for there it blooms in such profusion, 
that large quantities of its magnificent flowers 
are daily sold in the markets during the rose 
season. 

The following extract relative to this rose is 
from the quaint old book, ‘ Flora, Ceres, and 
Pomona, by John Rea, Gent., 1655, showing that 
budding and double-budding of roses and trees is 
no new idea:—‘* The Double Yellow (rose) is the 
most unapt of all others to bear kindly and fair 
flowers, unless it be ordered and looked unto in 
an especial manner: for whereas all other roses 
are best natural, this is best inoculated upon 
another stock; others thrive and bear best in the 
sun, this in the shade; therefore, the best way 
that I know to cause this rose to bring forth 
fair and kindly flowers, is performed after this 
manner :—first, in the stock of a Francford* 
Rose, near the ground, put ina bud of the Single 
Yellow Rose, which will quickly shoot to a good 
length; then, half a yard higher than the place 
where the same was budded, put into it a bud 
of the Double Yellow Rose, which growing, the 
suckers must be kept from the root, and all the 
buds rubbed off except those of the kind desired, 
which being grown big enough to bear (which 
will be in the two years), it must in winter be 
pruned very near, cutting off all the small shoots 


* This is the Frankfort rose, a variety of Rosa gallica, with 
very double flowers, one of our oldest garden roses. 
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and only leaving the biggest, cutting off the tops 
of them also as far as they are small; then in the 
spring, when the buds for leaves come forth, rub 
off the smallest of them, leaving only some few 
of the biggest, which, by reason of the strength 
of the stock affording more nourishment than any 
other and the agreeable nature of the Single 
Yellow Rose, from whence it is immediately 
nourished, the shoots will be then strong and able 
to bear out the flowers if they be not too many, 
which may be prevented by nipping off the 
smallest buds for flowers, leaving only such a 
number of the fairest as the tree may be able to 
bring to perfection, which tree should stand some- 
thing shadowed, and not too much in the heat of 
the sun, and in a standard by itself rather than 
under a wall. These rules being observed, we may 
expect to enjoy the full delight of these beautiful 
roses, as I myself have often done, by my own 
practice in divers trees so handled, which have 
yearly borne store of fair flowers, when those that 
were natural, notwithstanding all the helps I 
could use, have not brought forth one that was 
kindly, but all of them either broken or, as it 
were, blasted.’ 
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Division I, 


THE AYRSHIRE ROSE. 
(ROSA ARVENSIS HYBRIDA. ) 


Ir is the opinion of some cultivators, that the 
varieties of the Ayrshire Rose have been origi- 
nated from the Rosa arvensis, or creeping single 
White Rose of our woods and hedges. But this 
is contradicted by botanists, who assert that the 
original Ayrshire Rose was raised in Scotland 
from foreign rose seed: it may have been; but to 
judge from its habit, I feel no hesitation in assert- 
ing that it is merely a seedling hybrid from our 
Rosa arvensis, having acquired much additional 
vigour, as all hybrid roses nearly invariably do, 
from some accidental impregnation. Perhaps no 
rose can be more luxuriant than this; for the 
Single Ayrshire, and that semi-double variety 
known as the Double White, will often make 
shoots in one season twenty or thirty feet in 
length. Several of ovr prettiest varieties were 
raised from seed by Mr. Martin of Rose Angle, 
Dundee; the Ayrshire Queen, the only dark 
Ayrshire Rose known, was originated by myself, 
in 1835, from the blush Ayrshire, impregnated 
with the Tuscany Rose. But one seed germi- 
nated ; and the plant produced has proved a com- 
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plete hybrid. Its flowers are of the same shape, 
and not more double than those of the blush 
Ayrshire, its female parent; but they have all the 
dark-purplish crimson of the Tuscany Rose. It 
has lost a portion of the vigorous climbing habit 
of the Ayrshire, but yet makes an excellent pillar 
rose. Till we can get a dark Ayrshire Rose, 
double as a Ranunculus, it will be acceptable. 
The Double Blush, or Double Red of some cata- 
logues, is a pretty early rose, a vigorous climber, 
and, as a standard, forms a beautiful umbrella- 
shaped tree. Bennet’s Seedling, or Rosa Thores- 
byana, is a variety found growing among some 
briars, by a gardener of the name of Bennet, in 
Nottinghamshire. It is a very pretty double and 
fragrant white rose. Dundee Rambler is the 
most double, and one of the best in this division ; 
it blooms in very large clusters, much in the 
Noisette fashion, and is truly a desirable rose. 

Queen of the Belgians is a fine rose, with very 
double flowers of a pure white; this is a most 
vigorous climber, soon forming a pillar fifteen or 
twenty feet high. Ruga is now a well-known 
variety, said to be a hybrid between the Tea- 
scented China Rose and the common Ayrshire ; 
it is a most beautiful and fragrant rose. Splen- 
dens is a variety with very large cupped flowers 
of a creamy blush; this rose has the peculiar 
‘myrrh scented’ fragrance. 

Ayrshire roses are some of them, perhaps, 
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surpassed in beauty by the varieties of Rosa sem- 
pervirens; still they have distinct and desirable 
qualities: they bloom nearly a fortnight earlier 
than the roses of that division; they will grow 
where no other rose will exist; and to climb up 
the stems of timber trees in plantations near 
frequented walks, and to form undergrowth, they 
are admirably well adapted; they also make 
graceful and beautiful standards, for the ends of 
the branches descend and shade the stems, which 
in consequence increase rapidly in bulk. It seems 
probable that Ayrshire Roses will grow to an 
enormous size as standards, and surpass in the 
beauty of their singular dome-shaped heads many 
other roses more prized for their rarity. I had 
in 1854 two standards of Bennet’s seedling about 
ten years old; their stems are ten inches in cir- 
cumference, their branches trail on the ground, 
and when in full bloom nothing can be more 
beautiful; they have never been touched with 
the pruning knife. 

I have a steep bank of hard white clay, which, 
owing to a cutting made in the road, became too 
steep for cultivation. Some years since this was 
planted with Ayrshire and other climbing roses ; 
holes were made in the hard soil with a pick two 
feet over and two feet deep; some manure mixed 
with the clay, after it had lain exposed to frost 
to mellow it, and climbing roses planted. This 
bank is, when the roses are in bloom, a mass 

F 
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of beauty; I have never seen anything in climb- 
ing roses to equal it. On another bank they are 
gradually mounting to the tops of the trees; none 
of them have ever been pruned. Ayrshire roses, 
as articles of decoration, in places unfitted for 
other ornamental climbers, are worthy of much 
more attention than they have hitherto received. 

The following extract from the ‘ Dundee 
Courier’ of July 11, 1837, will give some idea 
how capable these roses are of making even a 
wilderness a scene of beauty :— 

‘Some years agoa sand pit at Ellangowan was 
filled up with rubbish found in digging a well. 
Over this a piece of rock was formed for the 
growth of plants which prefer such situations, and 
amongst them were planted some half-dozen 
plants of the Double Ayrshire Rose, raised in this 
neighbourhood about ten years ago. These roses 
now most completely cover the whole ground, a 
space of thirty feet by twenty. At present they 
are in full bloom, showing probably not less than 
ten thousand roses in this small space.’ 


CLIMBING ROSES. 
Division II. | 
(ROSA MULTIFLORA. ) 


Tue Rosa multiflora, or many-flowered rose, is 
a native of Japan, from whence it was brought by 
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Thunberg, and introduced into this country in 
1804. Several of the varieties now known have 
been raised in Italy, where these pretty roses 
flourish and bear seed abundantly. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence the Double Red may be seen 
climbing to an enormous extent, and large plants, 
completely covered with thousands of its very 
double and perfect flowers. The Single White is 
also grown in Italy; from this I raised in 1837 
several hundreds of seedlings ; the seed I received 
from Signor Crivelli, of Como, an Italian rose 
amateur, very much devoted to gardening ; all the 
varieties of this family are interesting, as they 
differ so much from other roses. Alba, or the 
Double White, is rather a misnomer, for it is not 
pure white, but rather a pale flesh-colour, pretty 
and distinct. Grevillia, or the Seven Sisters’ Rose, 
is a vigorous climber, blooming in large clusters, 
which show a curious diversity of colours; for 
soon after expansion, the flowers change from 
crimson to purplish rose ; and then to pale rose ; 
so that in the clusters may be seen three or four 
shades, from rose to deep purplish crimson. In 
wet soils, it is often killed to the ground by the 
winter’s frost: even in warm situations, and if 
covered with mats, it shoots so early that, when 
‘uncovered, it cannot endure the cold of spring. It 
would probably form a fine pillar rose if thatched 
in November with green furze or whin, which 
admits air, and yet keeps off the severity of the 
¥ 2 
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frost. This covering may continue till March, 
and then must not be removed at once, but at 
twice or thrice; as want of caution in not remov- 
ing their winter covering graduaily is the death 
of thousands of half-hardy plants. If a plant is 
protected with spray or furze, remove half in mild 
weather in March, and let the remainder continue 
a week or a fortnight longer, being regulated by 
the weather. The treatment of the Grevillia rose 
as a pillar may be applied to all the varieties of 
Rosa multiflora, as they are impatient of cold. 
Hybrida, or Laure Davoust, is a hybrid, and a 
most elegant and beautiful rose, having all the 
peculiar neatness of the double red and white 
varieties, with large flowers and more beautiful 
foliage. This is one of the prettiest climbing 
roses known. A friend informs me that some 
pillars of this rose at Geneva are thirty feet 
high, and covered with flowers the greater part of 
summer. Rubra, or the Double Red, is our oldest 
variety, but still interesting and pretty. Large 
plants of this rose may sometimes be seen, seldom 
putting forth flowers; this is owing to severe 
pruning, or to the winter killing the small 
spray-like shoots from which they are generally 
produced. 

These roses have but few adaptations. I have 
given under Grevillia Rose their culture as pillar 
roses. For these and for warm situations against © 
walls they are very ornamental: they also bloom 
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in the greatest perfection as standards, but they 
will require removing to a warm shed in winter. 
Grafted on short stems and grown in large pots, 
they bloom freely, and form pretty objects, as 
they produce their myriads of elegant flowers the 
greater part of summer: they require but little 
pruning; thinning out the crowded spray and 
leaving the shoots nearly their full length is all 
that is necessary. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


Drvision ILI. 
THE EVERGREEN ROSE, 


(ROSA SEMPERVIRENS. ) 


THE original of this beautiful family is the Rosa 
sempervirens, the climbing Wild Rose of Italy, 
with small single white flowers and foliage nearly 
evergreen. Monsieur Jacques, the chief gardener 
at the Chateau de Neuilly, had the pleasure of 
originating most of the varieties now in cultiva- 
tion; two or three he named after the daughters 
of his royal master King Louis-Philippe: Adé- 
laide d’Orléans is one of these, and a very pretty 
and excellent rose it is, with dark shining green 
foliage, and heautifully-shaded pale rose-coloured 
flowers ; in the ‘ Floricultural Cabinet’ for Sep- 
tember, 1837, a figure of it is given, which is as 
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like a sunflower as this pretty and distinct rose. 
Banksizeflora is more fragrant than the generality 
of these roses; it seems hybridised in a trifling 
degree with the Old Musk Rose, which has pro- 
bably imparted a little of its delightful perfume ; 
this has small and very double white flowers. 
Brunonii is not a true sempervirens, but ap- 
proaching so near in its habit, that it cannot be 
placed in any other division with propriety. It 
has more colour than usual in roses of this 
family, as they are all inclined to pale flesh- 
colour, or white. This is of a vivid rose-colour, 
and very pretty and distinct. Donna Maria is 
of the purest white, with fine dark green foliage, 
and very double flowers ; a good and distinct rose, 
Félicité Perpétue, is a general favourite, and 
justly so, as it is one of the most beautiful of 
roses. No plant can be more lovely than a large 
specimen of this rose covered with its double 
ranunculus-like cream-coloured flowers. It will 
not bloom if pruned much; therefore its shoots 
must be tied in their full length, and thinned out 
if too numerous, but not shortened. 

Jaunatre is a variety with yellowish-white 
flowers. This is evidently hybridised with the 
Musk or Noisette Rose, as it is fragrant. 

Mélanie de Montjoie has large flowers of the 
purest white, and foliage very abundant and 
beautiful, of a shining dark green, contrasting 
finely with its flowers. 
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Myrianthes, sometimes called Ranunculacea, is 
a charming plant : its flowers are so perfectly and 
elegantly shaped, and their colour so delicate, 
that if not the most beautiful of all, it is one 
among them. Princesse Louise is a fine and 
vigorous-growing variety, flowers of a pale rose, 
very double and prettily cupped. Princesse 
Marie is one of the deepest in colour in this 
group; her flowers are of a bright rosy pink, 
beautifully cupped, and blooming in large clus- 
ters. Rampant, as its name imphes, is a most 
vigorous and rampant grower, and a very pretty 
pure white rose. This will cover a wall or build- 
ing with nearly as much rapidity as the common 
Ayrshire Spectabile, or Rose Ayez of some cata- 
logues, is a fine and distinct climbing rose, with 
bright rosy lilac flowers, and curiously incised 
petals; a most vigorous-growing and desirable 
variety. Triomphe de Bolwyller or Sempervirens 
odorata, is a hybrid between the Rosa semper- 
virens and the Tea-scented China Rose; its large 
globular flowers are very fragrant, and much like 
Noisette Lamarque, differing slightly in colour. 
This rose often blooms in the autumn, and that 
pleasing quality makes it still more desirable. It 
is, however, not nearly so hardy as the other 
members of this group, and requires a wall with 
a southern aspect. Madame Sancy de Parabére 
is a new rose of this group, with rose-coloured 
flowers, and a very rapid climber. 
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Culture. 


The varieties of Rosa sempervirens are of the 
easiest culture, as they seem to flourish in all soils 
and situations. In sheltered places and under 
trees they are nearly evergreen, retaining their 
leaves till spring. This makes them valuable for 
covering banks, trees, or walls. I know of no 
rose idea prettier than that of a wilderness of 
Evergreen Roses, the varieties planted promiscu- 
ously, and suffered to cover the surface of the 
ground with their entangled shoots. To effect 
this, the ground should be dug, manured, and 
thoroughly cleaned from perennial weeds, such as 
couch grass, &c., and the plants planted from 
three to five feet asunder. If the soil be rich, 
the latter distance will do; they must be hoed 
amongst, and kept clean from weeds after plant- 
‘ing, till the branches meet; they will then soon 
_ form a beautiful mass of foliage and flowers, 
covering the soil too densely for weeds of minor 
erowth to flourish. Those weeds that are more 
robust should be pulled out occasionally; and 
this is all the culture they will require: for tem- 
ples, columns, wire fences—which they soon cover 
with beauty, and verandahs, their use is now 
becoming well known. One of the most com- 
plete temples of roses is that at the seat of — 
Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire; and the 
prettiest specimens of festooning these roses from 


¢ 
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one column to another, by means of small iron 
chains (strong iron wire will do) may be seen at 
Broxburn Bury, near Hoddesdon, the seat of 
— Bosanquet, Esq. They also form elegant 
and graceful standards; like the Ayrshire roses, 
their shoots are pendulous, and soon hide the 
stem, in a few years forming a pretty dome of 
foliage and flowers; for covering the naked stems 
of forest or ornamental trees they are also very 
useful, as their roots will not injure the tree 
which supports them; and if strong copper wire 
is brought loosely round the trunk of the tree to 
support their branches, they will give scarcely 
any trouble in such situations. To make them 
grow vigorously, give them a supply of manure 
on the surface annually, in the autumn, to be 
carried to their roots by the rains of winter. Like 
the Ayrshires, standard sempervirens roses liter- 
ally require no pruning. I have them as stand- 
ards, as pillars, and as masses of underwood; the 
dead spray is cut out, and no other pruning done; 
for the wild beauty of standards is entirely de- 
stroyed by it; occasionally a very long shoot will 
have to be shortened, and that is all. 

Several years ago I received, among others, 
some very stout short stocks of the Dog-rose; 
they were not more than two feet in height, but 
stouter than a large broom-handle, the bark thick 
and grey with age: they were planted and grew 
most luxuriantly. Iwas for some little time at 
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a loss what varieties to bud them with ; for, be it 
remembered, all stout and old Rose-stocks require 
to be worked with very strong-growing sorts of 
roses, to take off the abundance of sap, and keep 
them in a healthy state. At last in a mere freak 
of fancy, I had them budded with some varieties 
of the Evergreen Rose (Rosa sempervirens). 
They grew most luxuriantly; and after a year or 
two, not being trees adapted for sale, they were 
planted in a sloping bank of strong white clay, 
and left to grow and bloom as nature dictated— 
not a shoot was ever touched with the pruning 
knife, and they soon formed themselves into 
beautiful dome-like trees. 

The annexed figure (p. 75)isa portrait of one 
of these trees, now a well-known variety, the 
Félicité Perpétue.* This tree is on a stem a 
trifle more than two feet in height, and it has 
been these two or three summers past a picture of 
beauty. When in full bloom the ends of its shoots 
rest on the ground, and then it forms a perfect 
dome of roses; nothing in Rose-culture can really 
be more beautiful. It will be at once seen with 
what facility such stout, short old Rose-stocks can, 
be found in any hedge: they may be planted 
in the kitchen garden, budded with the above- 
mentioned sort, and, to give variety in colour, 
with some of the following kinds, all varieties of 


* This figure and description are copied, by permission, from 
the ‘ Florist,’ for which I wrote it in 1841. 
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Rosa sempervirens, Myrianthes, Jaunatre, Adé- 
laide d’Orléans, and Spectabilis. Every bud will 
succeed, as no roses grow more freely: and after 


remaining one season from budding in their 
‘nursery, some nice places must be found for 
them on the lawn, where, unpruned, unchecked, 
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they will, with all the freshness of unassisted 
nature, annually delight the eye of the lover of 
flowers—those beautiful gifts of an ever bene- 
ficent Creator; and may I not add, that the con- 
templative mind will see in these lovely pendant 
roses the great charms of humility and gratitude 
—they seek to ‘abase’ themselves, and their 
beauty is ‘exalted ;’ they rezeive from the earth 
all their benefits, and endeavour to cover and 
adorn her with their luxuriance. 


DECORATED CLIMBING Rosks. 


A strange term, for can a rose-tree be deco- 
rated? Yes, and I must at once tell how it has 
been done with these Evergreen Roses—the most 
vigorous and the most tractable of rose-stocks— 
and how it may be easily practised. 

A few years since, a friend living at Weycliffe, 
near Guildford, found the heavily-built brick 
bridge leading over the railway to his house (this 
is, however, in his grounds, so as to be private), 
conspicuously ugly, and he wished it to be hidden 
by evergreen climbing plants. As the carriage- 
road ran over the bridge, the gravel of which it 
was made did not seem to offer very happy 
quarters for any plant but ivy, which was ob- 
jected to as being too heavy. I then proposed 
planting it with varieties of Rosa sempervirens, 
or, as we ought always to call them, Evergreen 
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Roses. They were with some difficulty planted, 
the gravel being loosened with the pick, and some 
manure mixed with it. In my annual visits to 
my friend living in this charming district—for 
no part of England is more so—I watched with 
some interest my bridge-roses. They grew with 
great rapidity, and soon covered every brick, but 
when they bloomed in large beautiful masses, 
some disappointment was expressed at the mo- 
notony of colour. I was prepared for this, and 
told my friend that they must be decorated. A 
good-natured incredulous smile met me with 
‘how?’ I called the gardener, for this was in 
July, the budding season, went with him to the 
rose-garden, and thence took buds of some of the 
most beautiful of the dark Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, not forgetting some of the bright rose- 
coloured tints, such as Colonel de Rougemont, La 
Reine, General Simpson, and some others. Our 
great ‘horse’ was, [ remember, General Jacque- 
minot. My budding hand had not forgotten its 
cunning, for did I not consider myself at twenty 
as the most dexterous and rapid budder of roses 
that ever lived and was likely to live? So I and 
the gardener proceeded to place buds here and 
there in shoots favourable for the purpose. The 
day was warm, and the thorns much sharper than 
they used to be forty years ago, so I have a misty 
idea that my friend Jackman the gardener put 
many more buds in than I did. To use the 
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common phrase, nearly all the buds ‘ took,’ Le. 
. lived, and many of them put forth fine clusters of 
bloom the following August and September. I 
paid my annual visit to my friend in June of the 
next year, just eleven months after my budding 
exploit. As I approached the bridge, I felt full 
of interest about my buds. What a glorious sight 
met my eye! Amid the masses of flowers of the 
pale climbing roses, shone forth large clusters of 
the Géant, General Jacqueminot, Triomphe des 
Beaux Arts, Prince Noir, Comte Bobrinsky, 
Louise Peyronny, Colonel de Rougemont, Jules 
Margottin, and others; the bridge was a fairy 
avenue, so charming was the effect. 

I have a full and fervent belief that ere long 
banks and avenues of decorated roses will be in 
every rose garden, and that their culture will be 
carried to an extent we at present scarcely dream 
of. I have one rose friend who has formed his ~ 
rose-walk with network of iron wire, fastened to 
upright iron rods; the meshes formed by crossing 
the wire occasionally are twelve to fifteen inches 
in diameter, so as effectually to support the 
shoots of the climbing roses. 

This walk, in the course of a year or two, 
will be between two upright walls of ‘ De- 
corated Roses,’ and I can scarcely imagine any- 
thing in rose culture more beautiful. It must 
be borne in mind that no arches, unless some 
fifteen feet apart, and no arched coverings must 
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be placed over a rose-walk or avenue of this de- 
scription, for the finer kinds of roses require all 
the light and air they can have. 

For pillars, banks, coverings for walks, and 
every fancy that can enter into the mind of a 
rose lover, these budded climbing roses are 
adapted, and they will well reward the ingenuity 
of a clever rose gardener ; in many cases super- 
seding the use of standards, which are for a great 
portion of the year so very ugly. 

The * how to do’ these roses is very simple. If 
very rapid growth be required, the place in which 
they are to be planted should be well stirred to 
a depth of two feet, some manure mixed with the 
earth, and climbing roses of such sorts as Félicité, 
Princesse Louise, Princesse Marie, and Spectabile 
(all varieties of Rosa sempervirens), should be 
planted in November ; if they have strong shoots, 
they may be tied or fastened up to nearly their 
full length; if not with long and strong shoots, 
they may be cut down to within five inches of their 
bases: they will in the following season make 
shoots from ten to twelve or fifteen feet in length. 
The first shoots that will be fit to bud will be the 
old shoots that were left at full length when they 
were planted ; these may be budded in June, and 
the young shoots that are made during the whole 
of the summer may be budded weekly till the end 
of September: the position of each bud must 
be thought of so as to make a picture really 
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artistic and beautiful. As soon as a bud is in- 
serted, or if two or three buds are placed in the 
same shoot, the end of the shoot must be cut off, 
to within two buds of the topmost inserted bud ; 
the buds may be untied about three weeks after 
insertion, and all the young shoots that break out 
below the inserted buds must be rubbed off; this 
is all that need be done the first season. The 
next season the buds will bloom abundantly, and 
it will only be necessary to destroy all the young 
shoots that break out of the budded branch below 
the buds; those shoots that break out above the 
inserted buds may be pinched in frequently, the 
budded branch will not then become rigid and 
starved like the stem of a standard rose. 

In decorating climbing roses, the buds should 
be dotted over the whole surface of the plant. 
Two or three buds in one branch will be found 
enough, and care must be taken not to bud every 
branch of the cimbing rose; some must be left 
to grow in their natural, graceful, vigorous 
manner, so that the decorated wall or walk has 
not a stumpy appearance like an avenue of stan- 
dard roses. 

Rose lovers wishing to ornament their gardens 
with something quite recherché in  rose-trees, 
should either with their own hands, or by the 
hands of their gardener, place numerous buds on 
the upper surface of the shoots of dome-shaped 
roses, like the figure given in p. 75. If some 
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twenty or thirty buds of such magnificent roses 
as Sénateur Vaise, Gloire de Santenay, General 
Jacqueminot, Cardinal Patrizzi, Duc de Rohan, 
Francois Lacharme, Emperor de Maroc, or, in- 
deed, of any of the brilliant Hybrid Perpetual 
roses, are inserted in the numerous shoots over the 
surface of a large dome-shaped rose-tree in June, 
in September many of them will give fine flowers, 
and the following summer, when they bloom 
simultaneously with the varieties they are budded 
on—say Félicité, Perpétue—the effect will be 
most magnificent. 

Evergreen roses, trained to tall pillars or suf- 
fered to hang in festoons, are capable of most 
fanciful decoration, as buds of very choice kinds 
may be inserted at different points of view, so as 
to have a charming effect. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


It is, I fear, almost hopeless to advise raising 
roses of this family from seed; they are for the 
most part too double, and, the species being a 
native of Italy, I fear that our cloudy skies are by 
far too unfavourable. But how charming would 
be a rose of this family with crimson flowers, and 
a tendency to bloom in autumn—in short, a Per- 
petual Crimson Evergreen rose. To obtain this, 
all lovers of roses ought at least to give the fol- 
lowing experiment a fair trial:—Plant against 
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a south wall in a warm soil Princesse Marie and 
the China Rose Fabvier, also the Bourbon rose 
Gloire de Rosoméne; fertilise different flowers of 
the former with the pollen from both these varie- 
ties ; the flowers of Princesse Marie are not quite 
double, and in a very warm and dry season it is 
quite possible that seed may be produced. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


Division IV. 
THE BOURSAULT ROSE. 


(ROSA ALPINA. ) 


THis is a most distinct group of roses, with long, 
reddish, flexible shoots; they are not such decided 
climbers as the preceding three divisions, but 
they are excellently well adapted for pillar roses ; 
they owe their origin to the Rosa Alpina, a single 
red rose, a native of the Alps, and also of the hills 
in the south of France. M. Boursault, formerly 
a great Parisian Rose-amateur, gave his name to 
the group, by the first double variety, the Red 
being named after him. Blush, or Boursault 
Florida, Calypso, White Boursault, Bengale Flo- 
rida, Rose de Lisle, &c., for it is known by all 
these names, is a pale blush and very vigorous- 
srowing pillar rose. Crimson, or Amadis, is also 
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a very fine pillar rose; its clusters of large, deep 
purple and crimson flowers are inclined to be 
pendulous, consequently they have a fine effect 
when on a tall pillar, and as a pendulous standard 
it is quite unrivalled. Gracilis is a hybrid of the 
most vigorous growth in good soils, often making 
shoots ten to twelve feet long in one season ; un- 
like the other varieties of this division, its shoots 
are covered with thorns. Nothing can be more 
graceful than the luxuriant foliage of this plant ; 
it has also finely-cupped flowers of the most vivid 
rose colour, and must be reckoned a beautiful 
and desirable rose. Inermis, or Boursault Pleine, 
is a pretty variety, with flowers of a bright red, 
and a fine and luxuriant grower. The red Bour- 
sault is our oldest variety, and though only semi- 
double, it is distinct, pretty, and still a rose worth 
cultivating. These roses require but little pruning 
to be grown as pillars; the crowded spray should 
be cut out, the long shoots shortened to the 
height required. As standards the same treat- 
ment may be pursued ; but if the long shoots are 
left their full length, the tree will be more 
graceful. 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 


Division V. 


THE BANKSIAN ROSE. 
(ROSA BANKSIA.) | 


Amwone the Banksian roses, botanists class Rosa 
levigata, or sinica, a rose with peculiarly glossy 
foliage, and large single white flowers. This is a 
native of Georgia, also of Tartary and China, and, 
very probably, is the plant from which the Chinese 
derived our Double Banksian Roses. Rosa sinica 
is also known as Rosa levigata and Rosa ternata. 

Our popular Double White Banksian Rose is 
almost universally known and admired. It was 
introduced in 1807; and very large plants are 
now to be seen in some situations. The flowers 
of the White Banksian Rose have a slight violet- 
like perfume, very agreeable. The Yellow Bank- 
sian Rose was brought to this country in 1827. 
This is a beautiful variety, with scentless straw- 
coloured flowers, a little inclining to buff: they 
are, like the flowers of the white, very small and 
double. Both these roses bloom early in May; 
and large plants, covered with their clusters of 
flowers, have a pretty but most un-rose-like ap- 
pearance. The new Yellow Banksian Rose, 
JauneSerin, has larger flowers than the preceding, 
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and is really a fine and vigorous-growing variety. 
Rosa Fortuniana, a new white Banksian rose in- 
troduced from China by Mr. Fortune, in 1850, 
gives white flowers very double, as large as those 
of the Noisette Aimée Vibert. They are very 
fragrant, and the rose is a most desirable variety. 
The Banksian roses are not adapted for pillar 
roses, as they are too tender: they require a wall, 
or very sheltered situation. Their very early 
flowering, also, renders this quite necessary, as 
the spring frosts, in cold exposures, destroy the 
bloom in the bud. They bloom more freely in 
dry than in wet, retentive soils, and they require 
pruning with care, for none of the small and 
twiggy branches should be shortened: but, if the 
plant has a superabundance, some of them may 
be removed. If their branches are shortened, 
they will not bloom, but put forth a profusion of 
strong shoots. The flowers will be generally 
found in the greatest abundance on these small 
and twiggy branches, which at once points out the 
necessity of their being left on the plant. Often, 
towards the end of summer, large old plants will 
produce immensely thick and strong shoots. 
These should be removed early in autumn, unless 
they are wanted to fill up a vacancy on the wall ; 
the upper part of the plant, and its flowering 
twigs, will then not be exhausted by them. 
Banksian roses seldom bear seed in this coun- 
try; but in the south of France and in Italy 
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they produce it in tolerable abundance ; so that 
we may yet expect crimson and other coloured 
roses of this charming family. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


DIVISION VI. 
HYBRID CLIMBING ROSES. 


THESE are hardy and strong-growing roses, the 
origin of some of them not well ascertained. 
Among them, Madame d’Arblay, or Wells’ White, 
has been till now placed among Rosa semper- 
virens; but its habit isso different, and its origin 
so well ascertained, that I have removed it to 
this division: this robust variety was raised from 
seed some years since by Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, 
near Tonbridge Wells. In strong soils it makes 
the most gigantic growth, soon forming a tree or 
a pillar of the largest size: its flowers are very 
double and pretty. The Garland, or Wood’s 
Garland, is also a seediing, raised by Mr. Wells, 
of Redleaf, I believe, from the seed of the Noi- 
sette Rose. Like Madame d’Arblay, this is a 
vigorous grower, producing its flowers in immense 
clusters. They are fragrant, and change from 
white to pink after expansion. 


To Hybrid Climbing Roses a very singular and 
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pretty variety has been added. This 1 have 
raised from Italian seed. It produces abundance 
of flowers in large clusters, of a bright crimson 
scarlet, nearly double, and, what is very rare 
among climbing roses, they are very fragrant. I 
have named this rose ‘Sir John Sebright.’ Sir 
John was a great admirer of brilliant-coloured 
climbing roses. 

A family of climbing roses has been lately intro- 
duced from North America; we owe this group 
to Rosa rubifolia, the Bramble-leaved or Prairie 
Rose. A Mr. Feast, nurseryman at Baltimore, 
has been the originator of a few varieties, one of 
which is described as being an autumnal bloomer. 
The Queen of the Prairies is one of the best of these 
roses, producing its flowers, which are rather flat, 
and regularly imbricated, in large clusters; these 
are of a bright rose-colour, streaked with white; _ 
its foliage is large, and habit very robust; it re- 
quires a very dry season; many varieties of this 
race have within these few years been introduced 
and advertised under fine-sounding names. I 
will dismiss them at once by saying, they are 
none of them worthy of cultivation. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


Among climbing roses but few can be found that 
will bear seed in this country, the Ayrshire Roses 
excepted, from some of which it is probable that 
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some fine and original climbers may be raised. 
A most desirable object to obtain is a dark crim- 
son Rosa ruga; this may possibly be accomplished 
by planting that favourite rose with the Ayrshire 
Queen, and fertilising its flowers very carefully 
with those of that dark rose. It is remarkable 
that although these roses are both hybrids from 
‘species apparently very remote in their affinities, 
yet both of them bear seed, even without being 
fertilised. The Blush Ayrshire, a most abundant 
seed-bearer, may also be planted with the Ayr- 
shire Queen, the Gloire de Rosoméne, the Double 
Yellow Briar, Single Crimson Moss, Celina Moss, 
the China Rose Fabvier, and its flowers fertilised 
with the pollen of these roses: if any combina- 
tion can be effected, pleasing results may reason- 
ably be hoped for. To ‘make assurance doubly 
sure, the anthers of the Ayrshire Rose should be 
removed from some of the flowers with which the 
experiment is tried. 


THE WILD ROSE. 


Amone the Summer Roses in a rose garden, al- 
though it may seem officious, I must remind 
every rose fancier that the Wild Rose is one of 
the prettiest, and for sake of children, whose 
perennial delight in Dog roses is refreshing to 
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the amateur blasé with cultivated beauty, a 
rose garden should have a waste corner given 
up to a tangle of Wild roses. They are beautiful 
in early summer, and very beautiful again in the 
end of the year, when bright with the autumnal 
wealth of the clusters of scarlet heps. Utilitarian 
agriculture is banishing the Wild Rose trom our 
hedges, and in a few years its bright pink and 
pearly blossoms will be as rare as the pretty old 
rose, the ‘ Village Maid.’ What prettier sight is 
there than a group of little village maidens with 
their Wild rose decorations, and with what eager 
delight a ramble to gather Wild roses is hailed 
every year by the juniors, even of a rose-loving 
and cultivating family! Let the Wild roses have 
a niche in the garden. 
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PART Ti 
THE. AUTUMNAL ROSE GARDEN. 


To Autumnal Roses we are much indebted for 
that prolonged season of interest which this 
‘Queen of flowers’ now gives. The roses of 
June, however splendid, soon fade; but some 
Perpetual, or Noisette, or Bourbon roses enrich 
our gardens with their perfume and gay colours, 
till the chills of approaching winter prevent the - 
expansion of their flowers. To have roses in 
autumn has from the earliest ages been esteemed 
a luxury; the Egyptians cultivated a variety sup- 
posed to be our monthly rose; and by retarding 
the flowering season, it is presumed, by late 
pruning, they were able to export immense 
quantities of roses to Rome during the early 
winter months, i.e. in November and December. 
Whether the trees were sent full of bloom-buds, 
in pots or cases, or simply the flowers preserved 
in some way, is uncertain. It appears, however, 
that the Romans soon became adepts in the art 
of cultivating autumnal roses ; for when the Egyp- 
tians sent a magnificent present of roses to 
Domitian, on his birthday, which was towards 
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the middle of November, it excited only laughter 
and disdain among the Romans. So abundant 
were they then in Rome, that, to quote Martial, 
‘In all the streets we inhale the perfumes of 
spring, and see sparkling the fresh garlands of 
flowers; send us wheat, Egyptians, and we will 
send you roses.’ * 


‘Let not thy winters, Nile, then vie with ours; 
Go plough, and send us corn—we'll send thee flowers.’ 


It seems, also, that the Romans forced flowers 
by means of hot water, in their forcing houses, so 
as to produce roses and lilies in December, for 
Senecaf declaims against these inventions. Mar- 
tial also says, book 12, epigram 127, ‘ That roses, 
formerly only seen in spring, had in his time . 
become common during the winter.’ If we may 
thus judge from the ancients, our autumnal and 
our winter roses, and even our forcing by hot 
water, which has been thought to be so recent an 
invention, are all of high antiquity; but, if we 
may credit Pliny and others, the Romans could 
not approach us in variety. The rose of Pestum, 
the Rosa bifera alluded to by Virgil,t appears 
to have been the only autumnal rose known. 
This, according to Pliny, bloomed in the spring, 


* Martial, book vi. epigram 80. 

t ‘Non vivunt contra naturam, qui hieme concupiscunt ro- 
sam? Fomentoque aquarum calentium, et calorum apta imita- 
tione, bruma lilium florem vernum exprimunt ?'—Epist. exxii. 8. 

t Georgics, book iv. verse 18. 
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and again in the autumn. Many botanists have 
searched for this rose near the ruins of Pestum, 
and other parts of Italy, but no species or variety 
has been found at all approaching to it in cha- 
racter. Our very old Damask Rose, the Red 
Monthly, not the comparatively new Rose, ‘ Rose 
& Quatre Saisons’ of the French, but the Red 
Monthly rose of our oldest writers on gardening, 
is probably the rose which was cultivated so ex- 
tensively in Egypt and in Rome for its quality of 
flowering in autumn. I have frequently observed 
_ the stools* of this variety, when pruned late in 
spring, not only to flower in June and Septem- 
ber, but also in the latter month to put forth 
branches, which in October were covered with 
flower buds. Now these, owing to our cold rains 
in November, never come to perfection; but in 
the warm climates of Egvpt and Italy, they would 
doubtless bloom abundantly even as late as No- 
vember. Modern gardening has made rapid 
strides in rose culture: and the gorgeous beauty 
of the hybrid Perpetual roses now in existence has 
added a new and ever-increasing delight to the 
dwellers in the civilised quarters of this old world. 
Year by year varieties appear which can hardly 
be surpassed, and which should be slowly and ju- 
diciously added and ranked as standards of ex- 
cellence—chiefs of the rose-world. Our varieties 


* These are old plants used for layering, and are cut down 
closely every season. 
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of autumnal roses are already almost innume- 
rable; and among them are the most fragrant 
and beautiful roses known. 


THE PERPETUAL MOSS ROSE. 


‘A RACE of moss roses has within these few years 
sprung up, and is likely to be very interesting. 
They are not abundant autumnal bloomers, but 
still they do bloom under good culture. Per- 
pétuelle Mauget, a rose raised at Orleans some 
years ago, is a very pretty rose, but it is a most 
delicate grower: budded on the rose Félicité 
Perpétue it may, perhaps, be made to do better. 
Its flowers are very double, well shaped, and of a 
nive bright rose-colour. The Perpetual White 
Moss Rose is one of the oldest varieties in this 
group, and was originated in France about thirty 
years since ; this is a variety of the White Monthly 
Damask Rose; it blooms in large clusters in 
autumn; its flowers are small and very fragrant : 
it is useful to form a bed on its own roots. 
General Drouet has semi-double flowers of a 
bright crimson, and is a vigorous-growing variety. 
Recently some new and desirable roses of this 
family have been introduced, one of the finest 
of which is Madame Ory; this, with a dwarf 
and rather compact nature, has flowers of medium 
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size, of rather a deep rose-colour, nicely cupped 
and very double; it blooms very freely in autumn, 
and has the delicious perfume of the Old Moss 
Rose: it is by far one of the most charming roses 
of this group. 

Salet is also a variety, of much more vigorous 
growth than the preceding, often making shoots 
three feet in length; its flowers are of a pale 
rose, of medium size, and very sweet: it blooms 
freely in autumn. 

There are many other varieties of this family 
in the rose catalogues, but none equal to Madame 
Ory in beauty and fragrance of her flowers, and 
none to be compared with Salet for the beauty of 
its buds; in September, its flowers are not perfect 
when open, but its buds are fragrant as those of 
the old Moss Rose in June. So let us dismiss 
our new friends with a hope and certain antici- 
pation of much ultimate improvement in variety 
of colour and tendency to give us moss roses in 
autumn. The culture of these hybrid moss roses 
should be the same as that of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, but to ensure their blooming freely in 
autumn, they should be lifted, and replanted with 
some fresh compost annually in November. 
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(Rosier Damas a flewrs perpétuelles. ) 

Tuis division has as much variety in its origin 
as in its appearance; it would, indeed, be a diffi- 
cult task to trace the parentage of some of the 
justly esteemed varieties of this family. Our old 
red and white monthly roses have, no doubt, con- 
tributed their share of sweet assistance; for, in 
many of them the powerful fragrance of these 
two very old damask roses is apparent, and no 
perfume can be more pleasing. 

As an old rose lover, one feels regret that these 
once unique and charming autumnal roses must 
pass away. In fragrance, they are equalled by 
our next group, and in freedom of blooming in 
autumn, brilliancy of colour, vigorous growth, 
and, in short, perfection of all that a rose can be, 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses infinitely surpass the 
varieties of this once interesting family. It is, 
however, quite fit and proper that their history 
should be given here, or our New Zealanders, 
A.D. 2500, may be at a loss to know what roses we 
cultivated in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
I record their qualities with a sentimental sigh 
worthy of a young lady who has finished reading 
her first novel. 

Bernard is a most beautiful rose, with rather 
small flowers; but these are very double and 
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finely shaped, of a delicate pink tinted with 
salmon, and very fragrant. This rose will flourish 
better on the Manetti stock than on the Dog 
Rose: it is a most desirable rose. 

The Crimson Perpetual, Rose du Roi, or Lee’s 
Crimson Perpetual, deserves a few extra words of: 
comment. This fine rose was raised from seed, 
in 1812, in the gardens of the palace of Saint 
Cloud, then under the direction of Le Comte 
Lelieur, and named Rose du Roi; owing, I sup- 
pose, to Louis XVIII. soon after that time being 
restored, and presenting an opportunity for the 
Court gardeners to show their loyalty: it is not 
recorded that its name was changed during the 
hundred days to Rose de ’Empereur! It is 
asserted that it was raised from the Rosa Port- 
landica, a semi-double bright-coloured rose, much 
like the rose known in this country as the Scarlet 
Four Seasons, or Rosa Pestana; which, Eustace 
tells us, in his Classical Tour, grows among the 
ruins of Pestum, enlivening them with its bril- 
liant autumnal flowers. This proves to be a 
traveller’s tale. 

In France the Crimson Perpetual bears seed 
abundantly, but its produce are, for the most part, 
varieties partaking largely of Rosa gallica; it is, 
however, like our old and excellent Provence Rose, 
liable to sport; in this way it produced the Rose 
Bernard; and more recently a good variety has 
been originated in the same manner; but, like 
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most good roses, it has more than one name. 
Rose du Roi a fleurs pourpres is its legitimate 
appellation. A cultivator in France, wn pew 
charlatan, named it Mogador, soon after the 
French victory over the Moors. It has proved, 
indeed, a superb rose; colour, brilliant crimson, 
slightly shaded with purple: shape, cupped and 
elegant: its flowers are, perhaps, a little more 
double than those of its parent; and its habit is 
more robust. Laurence de Montmoreney is a 
good rose; flowers, very large, cupped, finely 
shaped, and very double; colour, deep rosy pink, 
tinted with lilac. I observe that its foliage has 
lost the downy appearance of the Damask rose ; 
thus showing its departure from the habits of 
this family; another remove, and it would have 
been placed with justice among the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Madame Thélier isadelicate and pretty 
rose; colour, pink; flowers, middle-sized; habit, 
rather delicate. 

Celina Dubos, a white, or nearly white, rose of 
this group, is really worthy of attention, both from 
its origin and quality. It is said to have been 
originated from a sporting branch of the Crimson 
Perpetual; its flowers are well shaped, very 
durable, and highly fragrant. 


Culture and Pruning. 


As the culture of this class of roses is at pre- 
sent but imperfectly understood, I shall give the 
H 
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result of my experience as to their cultivation, with 
suggestions to be acted upon according to cir- 
cumstances. One peculiar feature they nearly all 
possess—a reluctance to root when layered; con- 
sequently, Perpetual Damask Roses, on their own 
roots, will always be scarce: when it is possible 
to procure them, they will be found to flourish 
much better on dry poor soils than when budded, 
as at present. These roses require a superabun- 
dant quantity of food: it is therefore perfectly 
ridiculous to plant them on dry lawns, to suffer 
the grass to grow close up to their stems, and 
not to give them a particle of manure for years. 
Under these circumstances, the best varieties, 
even the Rose du Roi, will scarcely ever give a 
second series of flowers. To remedy the inimical 
nature of dry soils to this class of roses, an annual 
application of manure on the surface of the soil is 
quite necessary. The ground must not be dug, 
but lightly pricked over with a fork in November; 
after which, some manure must be laid on, about, 
two or three inches in depth, which ought not to 
be disturbed, except to clean with the hoe and 
rake, till the following autumn. This, in some 
situations, in the spring months, will be unsightly: 
in such cases, cover with some nice green moss, 
as directed in the culture of Hybrid China Roses. 
I have said that this treatment is applicable to 
dry poor soils; but even in good rose soils it is 
almost necessary: for it will give such increased 
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vigour, and such a prolongation of the flowering 
season, as amply to repay the labour bestowed. 
If the soil be prepared, as directed, they will twice 
in the year require pruning: in November, when 
the beds are dressed, and again in the beginning 
of June. In the November pruning, cut off from 
every shoot of the preceding summer’s growth 
about two-thirds its length ; if they are crowded, 
remove some of them entirely. If this autumnal 
pruning is attended to, there will be, early in 
June, the following summer, a vast number of 
luxuriant shoots, each crowned with a cluster of 
buds. Now, as June roses are always abundant, 
a little sacrifice must be made to ensure a fine 
autumnal bloom; therefore, leave only half the 
number of shoots to bring forth their summer 
flowers, the remainder shorten to about half their 
length. Each shortened branch will soon put 
forth buds; and in August and September the 
plants will again be covered with flowers. In 
cultivating Perpetual Roses of all classes, the 
faded flowers ought immediately to be removed ; 
for in autumn the petals do not fall off readily, 
but lose their colour and remain on the plant, to 
the injury of the forthcoming buds. Though I 
have recommended them to be grown on their 
own roots, in dry soils, yet, on account of the 
autumnal rains dashing the dirt upon their flowers 
when close to the ground, wherever it is possible 
to make budded roses grow, they ought to be 
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preferred; for, on stems from one to two feet in 
height, the flowers will not be soiled; they are 
also brought near to the eye, and the plant forms 
a neat and pretty object. 

The Crimson, and, indeed, nearly all the Per- 
petuals, force admirably ; for this purpose, it is 
better to graft or bud them on the Manetti Rose, 
as it is so easily excited. Those who wish for the 
luxury of forced roses, at a trifling cost, may have 
them by pursuing the following simple method: 
—Take a common garden frame, large or small, 
according to the number of roses wanted; raise 
it on some posts, so that the bottom edge will be 
about three feet from the ground at the back of 
the frame, and two feet in front, sloping to the 
south. If it is two feet deep, this will give a 
depth of five feet under the lights, at the back of 
the frame, which will admit roses on little stems 
as well as dwarfs. Grafted or budded plants of 
any of the Perpetual Roses should be potted in 
October, in a rich compost of equal portions of 
rotten dung and loam, in pots about eight inches 
deep, and seven inches over, and plunged in the 
soil at bottom. The air in the frame may be 
heated by linings of hot dung; but care must be 
taken that the dung be turned over two or three 
times before it is used, otherwise the rank and 
noxious steam will kill the young and tender 
shoots; but the hazard of this may be avoided by 
building a wall of turf, three inches thick, from 
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the ground to the bottom edge of the frame. This 
will admit the heat through it, and exclude the 
steam. The Perpetual Roses, thus made to. bloom 
early, are really beautiful. They may also be 
forced in any description of forcing-houses with 
success. It will at once give an idea how desi- 
rable these roses are, when it is stated that, by 
retarding and forcing, they may be made to bloom 
for eight months in the year. 

Perpetual Damask Roses do not bear seed in 
this country freely ; but Mogador may be planted 
near and fertilised with the Common Bourbon. 
An attempt to obtain a mossy Crimson Perpetual 
might be made by planting and fertilising the 
Crimson Perpetual with the Single Crimson Moss. 
In the cultivation of roses and many other gar- 
dening operations, we must never really despair. 


THE HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE. 
(Rosier Hybride Remontant.) 


Tuts class now surpasses all others in beautiful 
roses. In p. 30 is given the origin of Hybrid 
China Roses, which, it is well known, bloom but 
once in the season. Some of these hybrids or 
mules, unlike many plants of the same descrip- 
tion, bear seed freely. These fertile varieties 
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have been crossed with different varieties of China 
and Bourbon Roses. From seed thus produced 
we have gained a new race of autumnal roses, 
bearing abundance of flowers during the whole of 
the summer and autumn, and now called Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Certainly a more beautiful and in- 
teresting class of roses does not exist; their flowers 
are large, very double, most fragrant, and pro- 
duced till the end of October. Their habit is 
robust and vigorous in a remarkable degree; and, 
above all, they are perfectly hardy, and will grow 
well in any climate in Great Britain, however 
far north; but caution will be required in select- 
ing varieties for cold and damp localities, as those 
only that open their flowers freely should be 
planted. Some that are fine roses in a ‘dry 
southern climate, and also when forced, in a 
moist climate will seldom or never open their 
flowers. 

It is difficult to estimate at its full value the 
great advance made in the few years since Mon- 
sieur Laffay gave his seedling perpetual Madame 
Laffay to the rose world. The extraordinary bril- 
liance of the dark crimson roses developed since 
their progenitor, General Jacqueminot, appeared, 
is nearly incredible; and this development con- 
tains abundant evidence that the limit of excel- 
lence in form and colour has not yet been reached. 
The classes from which the future triumphs of 
rose excellence are to be won are the Hybrid Per- 
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petual and Tea-scented. So magnificent are 
many of the new roses in these families, that to 
see them is an education, and the memory of their 
beauties an ever-present delight. The true ro- 
sarian is never blasé; he has no regrets for his 
faded friends. They remain with him during the 
dreary months of winter, and his fancy is stimu- 
lated by the knowledge that, by his care during 
their repose, they will reappear in the same 
beauty to gladden his eyes and reward him for 
his pains. 

The esteem these roses are now held in has 
led, as usual, to abuse. We are overburdened 
with varieties. Some cultivators enumerate nearly 
300, divided into groups, having ‘affinities and 
characteristics.’ These groups only tend to con- 
fuse the amateur, and are really of no use and no 
guide, they cannot be planted in the same group 
with propriety. The French cultivators have 
carried this division into ‘ groups’ to excess; but 
it appears to me, and this has always been my 
opinion, that we cannot simplify enough the 
classification of roses. One division, headed 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, ought to include all 
from their origin deserving that name; and those 
that diverge from the general characters of the 
family, in being very dwarf or otherwise very 
different, may have their characters attached to 
their names. 

I can only give here the names of a few of the 
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most choice in this class: and those described, 
whether old or new varieties, may be depended 
upon as admissible into the choicest collections. 
I shall describe them in groups according to the 
colours of their flowers, commencing with 


DaRK CRIMSON. 


It has always been a curious fact in rose cul- 
ture, that dark, almost black, roses have either 
been semi-double or ill-shapen, so that it is only 
within very recent times we have received va- 
rieties with flowers large, full, and tolerably 
shaped; still, we ought not to give up the cul- 
ture of Empereur de Maroc: its flowers are very 
double—not large—and its petals slightly re- 
flexed. It forms a pillar rose of much beauty— 
its flowers are so rich and deep in their colouring. 
Duke of Wellington, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Rubens, and Xavier Olibo, are dark roses shaded 
with purple; their flowers are full sized, and 
very double and effective. 


CRIMSON AND SCARLET. 


There are many shades of this colour in the 
roses of this family, depending for their brilliancy 
much upon climate, season, and situation. Among 
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the most brilliant is the well-known Géant des 
Batailles, now old and almost forgotten, the most 
bright and brilliant of all roses, and at the same 
time one of the most hardy and free-growing. 
No rose, of late years, has been so popular. As 
an instance of this I may mention that, in the 
autumn of 1849, 8000 standards and dwarfs of 
this variety were dispersed over the whole face of 
the country from this place. 

This beautiful and favourite rose is the parent 
of a numerous family, every member of which, 
when first ushered into the rose world, has 
been pronounced more beautiful than its far- 
famed parent; after a time, however, most of 
these promising children have settled down into 
esteemed members of the Géant family, but have 
not totally eclipsed their parent. 

In enumerating the fine roses of this range 
of colour, one is almost bewildered, so numerous 
are they. It would seem, when one sees a fine 
flower of Sénateur Vaisse just on the point of ex- 
panding, that no rose, or indeed no flower, can 
be more brilliant, more beautiful; yet I have 
sometimes bent over Gloire de Santenay, and 
thought it still more so: the flowers of both are 
so perfect in shape, so brilliant, and so exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Charles Lefebvre, Francois 
Lacharme, Alphonse Damaizin, Duc de Rohan, 
Maurice Bernardin, Professor Koch, Madame 
Julie Daran, Olivier Delhomme, Alfred Colomb, 
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Le Rhone, Lord Macaulay, Antoine Ducher, 
Baronne Adolphe de Rothschild, Comtesse d’Ox- 
ford, Dr. Andry, Duke of Edinburgh, Fisher 
~ Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, Mademoiselle Annie 
Wood, Marie Baumann, Vainqueur de Goliath, 
Lord Clyde, La Rosiére, Monsieur E. G. Teas, 
Reynolds Hole, Baron de Bonstetten, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Dr. Hooker, 
Duke of Connaught, Colonel de Gansal, and 
Richard Wallace, form a perfect galaxy of rose 
beauty. I cannot see the possibility of surpass- - 
ing the above by new varieties, and yet they 
come, or pretend to come, every season from 
France. Every spring some fine new varieties are 
ushered into the rose world of England, and some 
thousands of francs have been sent over to our 
neighbours in exchange for a host of new names, 
to be added to the rose catalogues of the day, so 
as to perplex both buyers and sellers. This in- 
cessant introduction of novelties without novelty 
is, I fear, bringing rose-cultivation to charlatan- 
ism, which can only be stemmed by the English 
growers being well assured of the qualities of a 
new rose before they recommend it. We must 
not pass over some old friends in this class of 
colour. General Jacqueminot, with its luxuriant 
srowth and magnificent clusters of flowers, has 
always been a favourite, and will continue to be 
so, although its large crimson flowers are not so 
full and perfect in shape as those of the varieties 
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I have enumerated. It is by cultivating such 
free-growing roses as pyramids (see p. 114) that 
their full beauty is brought out. 


CARMINE. 


The roses of this range of colour are, perhaps, 
the most chaste and pleasing of all, as their 
flowers are, for the most part, so elegantly shaped. 
Prince Léon is a gem, and is remarkable for its 
vigorous habits and fine foliage. To this now 
old variety we may add Jules Margottin, which, 
taking it all in all—its fine colour, shape, fra- 
grance, robust habit, and freedom of flowering 
during the whole summer and autumn—may be 
pronounced the finest rose known. How grand 
are its early flowers, the personification of our 
old cabbage-rose, with a perfume quite equal, 
and a bright rosy pink colour far more interest- 
ing! 

The following kinds will be found perfect and 
beautiful :—Madame Alice Dureau, Mademoiselle 
Marie Rady, Marquise de Castellane, Paul Neron, 
Ville de Lyon. Charles Margottin, Beauty of 
Waltham, Francois Michelon, John Hopper, Ma- 
dame Victor Verdier, Madame Boutin, Duchesse 
de Caylus, and Victor Verdier are the ‘ créme de 
la créme’ of this group, and no roses can be more 
charming; they all, or nearly all, have an inten- 
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sity of rose colour, if the expression may be used, 
which is of all colours the most pleasing; for 
do we not say ‘the rosy morn,’ ‘the rosy hues 
of life,’ and employ many other expressions, all 
denoting the invariable charm of this most de- 
lightful of all tints ? 


Rosz-CoLOURED AND PINK. 


Almost numberless are the roses of this tint, 
so that it is really difficult to select a few that are 
most worthy the attention of every amateur. Our 
old friend La Reine is still, in dry seasons, most 
beautiful and fragrant; but her daughter, Louise 
Peyronny, is still more so, for, owing to this 
charming rose not being quite so double, it opens 
well in all seasons. The following kinds are 
distinct and very beautiful:—Charles Verdier, 
Josephine de Beauharnais, Monsieur Noman, 
Princess Christian, Fran¢gois Michelon, Madame 
Therese Levet, Edouard Morren, Miss Hassard, 
Mademoiselle Marie Cointet, Marchioness of 
Exeter, Marquise de Gibo, Madame Caillet. 
William Griffiths is remarkable for the elegance 
and perfection of its flowers. Madame Guinoiseau, 
Louise Margottin, and Madame Eugéne Verdier 
are all fine first-class roses, and all well worthy of 
a place in a select rose garden. 

Are there yet more gems? Yes. New names, 
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and new and fine roses; for such are most per- 
fect in all that constitutes fine roses. Another 
and another still; for who can pass by and not 
admire Comtesse de Chabrillan? No roses can 
be more perfect and beautiful; and yet we may 
add Duchesse de Cambacérés, a most vigorous 
erowing rose, blooming in immense clusters, 
giving flowers with a powerful fragrance. Of all 
the roses in this group, the Comtesse de Cha- 
brillan is the most perfect in shape and delicacy 
of colour, like Sénateur Vaisse or Charles Lefebvre 
among crimson roses; it is quite impossible to 
imagine a rose more beautiful. 


BuLusH AND FLESH-COLOURED. 


Amongst the most desirable varieties in this 
class of colour is Madame Rivers, with flowers 
nearly white: it is a vigorous grower, and appears 
to bloom well in all climates. This was raised at 
Lyons some twenty years since by M. Guillot 
and dedicated to my wife. With this very fine 
rose we may class Madame Vidot, of the same 
exquisite shape, but tinted with delicate pink, so 
as to be wax-like and most beautiful. And then 
we have Baroness Rothschild, Marquise de Morte- 
mart, Thyra Hammerich, Marguerite Dombrain, 
Marguerite de St. Armand, Captain Christy, 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Miss Ingram, Madame 
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Lacharme, all roses of delicate colour and rare 
beauty. 


WHITE. 


We have as yet not a long list of roses of this 
desirable colour. Mademoiselle Bonnaire is a 
new and pretty white rose, with its central petals 
delicately tinted with pink. To these we may 
now add some varieties of a new race which have 
been raised from seed at Lyons, the birthplace of 
so many fine roses. These are hybrids, partaking 
of the colour and nature of our fine old Noisette 
Aimée Vibert. Boule de Neige, Coquette des 
Alpes, and Louise Darzens are the new roses of 
this race; and although they do not give such 
large and perfect flowers as Madame Rivers or 
Madame Vidot, they are yet very desirable; their 
habit is distinct, and they bloom freely in large 
clusters. 


DwarF Hyprip PERPETUAL Rosks. 


These are pretty little gems, now almost ex- 
tinct, occupying, in this family, the place of the De 
Meaux and Pompon Roses among the Provence, 
and the Burgundy among the French. There 
seems among roses that have been long under 
cultivation an inclination to produce these pretty — 
pigmies. There are but few worthy of culture, and 
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Pompon or Ernestine de Barante, with charming 
light pink flowers, is one of the most distinct. 
Pompon de St. Radegonde, with rather larger 
flowers of a deep crimson; Vicomtesse de Belle- 
valle, and Léonie Verger, with rose-coloured 
pretty little flowers, are all distinct ; and Pauline 
Bonaparte, with small nicely-shaped flowers of a 
pure white, completes the list. | 

These dwarf autumnal roses are rather delicate 
in their habits, and not all adapted for standards. 
In light rich favourable soils, and in a mild cli- 
mate, they would form beautiful edging plants ; 
and, as little pet plants for pot culture, they are 
esteemed by lady amateurs. 


Culture and Pruning. 


All the robust-growing varieties of this family 
form admirable standards, and are particularly 
well adapted for planting in rows by the sides of 
walks, giving them plenty of manure, and the 
necessary culture required by these roses to make 
them bloom freely in autumn—i.e. removing a 
portion of their bloom buds in June; thus, if 
there are ten clusters of bloom making their ap- 
pearance, cut off five to within about three buds 
of the base of each shoot: these will soon push 
forth, and give fine flowers in August. Constant 
care should be taken to remove in the same man- 
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ner all the clusters of blooms as soon as they fade. 
Baronne Prévost and a few others are very apt to 
make barren shoots without terminal flowers. As 
soon as this can be ascertained, cut all such shoots 
to within six or eight inches of their base; they 
will then, in most cases, give fertile branches: in 
short, these roses require much summer pruning 
and attention to make them flower in great per- 
fection in autumn. 

The winter pruning of these roses is best per- 
formed at two or even at three periods: in 
November for those required to bloom early, and 
towards the end of March, or even later, if it is 
wished to retard them: these may be called pecu- 
liar seasons for a special purpose; but the general 
season should be towards the end of February, if 
the weather be mild. This winter pruning may 
be described in very few words, for nothing is 
more irksome than lengthy pedantic descriptions 
of simple operations: to prune these roses, then, 
in winter, is merely to cut off from each vigorous 
shoot of the preceding summer two-thirds of its 
length, and from those of less vigour three-fourths 
of their length, taking care not to leave too many 
of these shortened shoots, for the tree will then 
become crowded in the summer; but after shorten- 
ing them, cut some of them out cleanly, so as to 
leave a nice well-disposed frame to be filled up 
the succeeding summer by beautiful leaves and 
still more beautiful flowers. 
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For beds or dwarf trees or bushes, perhaps no 
roses are so admirably adapted. The summer 
thinning and pruning above recommended is 
quite necessary, and they will amply repay any 
extra care. For this kind of culture, however— 
I speak from the firmest convictions, brought on 
by long experience—there is no mode equal to 
the removal system, unless in a soil exceptionally 
suited to the rose. Generally, this may be done 
biennially; but in hight, poor, easily exhausted 
soils, it may be done annually: early in November 
is the best period, and the mode very simple :— 
Take up every plant carefully, and shorten any 
long straggling roots to within the compass of the 
usual mass of fibrous roots; stir the border well 
with Winton Parkes’ steel forks to the depth of 
twenty inches, then prune and replant the trees, 
giving to each one or two shovelsful of rotten 
manure and loam, equal parts, if the soil be 
light and sandy ; rotten manure and road sand, if 
it be cold and heavy; one shovelful will do if the 
trees are removed annually, two will be required 
if they are removed biennially. Standards, when 
they do not flourish and give their flowers in 
autumn, may be treated in the same manner with 
great advantage. 

As pillar roses some of the vigorous-growing 
varieties are highly eligible; they should be 
treated in the same manner as recommended for 
summer pillar roses, given in p. 37: they will 
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cover a pole from six to seven feet high well; but 
unless in very rich soils they cannot be depended 
upon to form a healthy pillar of greater height. 
Baronne Prévost, Jules Margottin, Duchesse de 
Cambacérés, Charles Lefebvre, General Jacque- 
minot, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, Madame 
Rivers, Prince Camille de Rohan, Sénateur Vaisse, 
Victor Verdier, Empereur de Maroc, Triomphe 
de l’Exposition, are all nice varieties for this 
purpose. 


PYRAMIDAL HyBrip PERPETUALS. 


Standard roses, inartistic and unpicturesque as 
they are, have ‘ held their own’ for some years. 
It is time that some new rose idea was originated, 
and I hope, ere long, to have standard roses 
spoken of as things of the past—like stage-coaches 
and road-waggons. The culture of pyramidal roses 
will require more care and time than the culture 
of standards, which we all know is very simple; 
but the rose gardener will be amply compensated 
by such glorious effects as have never yet been 
seen in our rosaries. 

Like all really good gardening ideas, the cul- 
ture of rose pyramids, although requiring more 
time and care than the culture of standard and 
dwarf roses, is still very simple, and may be car- 
ried out by two methods :— 

The first, and most simple mode, is to bud the 
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vigorous-growing varieties on strong Manetti rose 
stocks, and training up a single strong shoot from 
the bud to an iron rod about the size of a small 
curtain-rod, to a height of six or seven feet. If 
the soil is favourable, the shoot, if kept clear 
at foot from small shoots, will attain that height 
in one season. The following season, if it has 
attained to the height as above, it should be cut 
off to four feet, so as to force it to make shoots at 
its lower part, otherwise it will be bare of shoots 
and flowers, and have the appearance of a low 
standard. As soon as the side shoots have given 
their flowers, and they are commencing to fade, 
all should be shortened with a sharp knife to 
about four inches; they will then give a second 
and third crop of flowers. The leading shoot in 
the second should be shortened in summer to the 
height of the rod, and it is advisable to pinch in 
May all the shoots at the corner of the pillar to 
two inches, repeating this pinching in June, so 
as to force all the lower shoots on the stem into 
more vigorous growth. The early spring or early 
autumn pruning—the former if the effects of 
winter are dreaded, the latter if early roses are 
desired—is simply to thin out the clusters of side 
shoots if crowded, and with a sharp knife to 
shorten all of them to within four inches of the 
stem. By this method of culture, most beautiful 
pyramidal roses may be formed, far superior to 
the usual broom-headed standards. 
12 
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The second method is to piant some strong two 
years old Manetti rose stocks in November, in a 
piece of ground well exposed to sun and air. 
The soil should have dressings of manure, and 
be stirred to nearly two feet in depth. In the 
months of July and August of the following year 
they wili be ina fit state to bud. They should 
have one bud inserted in each stock close to the 
ground. The sort to be chosen for this preli- 
minary budding is a very old Hybrid China Rose 
called Madame Pisaroni, a rose with a most 
vigorous and robust habit, which, budded in 
strong Manetti stocks, will often make shoots 
from six to seven feet in length, and stout and 
robust in proportion. In the month of February 
following, the stocks in which are live buds should 
be all cut down to within six inches of the bud. 
In May the buds will begin to shoot vigorously ; 
if there are more shoots than one from each bud, 
they must be removed, leaving only one, which in 
June should be supported with a slight stake, or 
the wind may displace it. By the end of August 
this shoot ought to be from five to six feet in 
height, and is then in a proper state for budding 
to form a pyramid. Some of the most free- 
erowing and beautiful of the Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses should be selected and budded on these 
stems in the following manner :—Commence 
about nine inches from the ground, inserting one 
bud ; then on the opposite side of the stock, and 
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‘at the same distance from the lower bud, insert 
another; and then at the same distance another 
and another, so that buds are on all sides of the 
tree up to about five feet in height, which, in the 


ageregate, may amount to nine buds. You will 
thus have formed the foundation of a pyramid 
which should be like the above figure, which 
is assumed to be a pyramid just pushing forth its 
flowers in June. 
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I need scarcely add that the shoots from the — 
stock must be carefully removed during the 
growing season, so as to throw all its strength 
into the buds. It will also be advisable to pinch 
in the three topmost buds rather severely the 
first season, or they will, to use a common ex- 
pression, draw up the sap too rapidly, and thus 
weaken the lower buds. In the course of a 
year or two magnificent pyramids may thus be 
formed, their stems completely covered with 
foliage, and far surpassing anything yet seen in 
rose culture. I have, as yet, found no rose equal 
in vigour to Madame Pisaroni, although, when 
attention is turned to the subject, other varieties 
may perhaps be found. If extra strong growth 
be desired, the stem may be suffered to grow two 
seasons before it is budded. 

To those who think the trouble of budding and 
re-budding too much, I may point out a more 
simple method, which I extract from the ‘ Gar- 
dener’s Annual for 1863.’—( Longmans. ) 

‘Have some dog-rose stocks gathered from 
the woods and hedges in November, December, or 
January. Every stock selected should be of only 
one year’s growth, a young shoot of the preceding 
season’s growth. They should be planted in a 
deep rich soil, and some manure placed on the 
surface round their stems. In spring and early 
summer the young shoots should be removed from 
the lower part of their stems within, say, a foot 
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off the ground, and all the remaining shoots suf- 
fered to grow as they list. In the months of 
July and August they may be budded after 
the following mode :—Take some free-growing 
beautiful Hybrid Perpetual, and place one bud wm 
the stem, mind, of your stock about nine inches 
from the ground, and then on the opposite side of 
the stem place another bud, and so on, shifting — 
sides to about three, or four, or five feet in height. 
When these buds break out in the following May, 
be sure and pinch in closely the three or four 
buds at the top of the stock, or they will greedily 
drink too much of the precious sap.’ A rose- 
lover must imagine the great beauty of such a 
pillar of Jules Margottin, or Charles Lefebvre ; 
if his constitution be not strong, the sight might 
make him ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain.’ 

The most free-growing kinds, such as Jules 
Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Triomphe de 
Exposition, Francois Lacharme, Alfred de Rouge- 
mont, Madame Clémence Joigneaux, Marécha! 
Valliant, Maurice Bernardin, Charles Lefebvre, 
Victor Verdier, Cheshunt Hybrid, and other kinds 
of vigorous habit; these will form grand pyra- 
mids from six to seven feet in height. For smaller 
pyramids those of more moderate growth may be 
selected. 1t will scarcely be advisable to bud more 
than one sort on a stem, as no two kinds will be 
found equal in growth, but as a matter of fancy 
varieties of different colours may be inserted so as 
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to make a variegated pyramid. Vigorous growing 
Bourbon roses may be employed for pyramids 
and Tea-scented and Noisette roses, as the stock 
is highly favourable to their growth, but they 
should be protected in winter by fern or branches 
of evergreens tied round them. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


Raising new varieties of this family from seed 
presents an extensive field of interest to the 
amateur; for we have yet to add to our catalogues 
pure white, and yellow, and fawn-coloured Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, and these, I anticipate, will be 
the reward of those who persevere. Monsieur 
Laffay, by persevering through two or three 
generations, obtained a Mossy Hybrid Bourbon 
Rose, and many of the finest varieties described 
in the foregoing pages. This information will, I 
trust, be an incentive to amateurs in this country: 
to illustrate this I may here remark that a yellow 
Ayrshire Rose, now a desideratum, must not be 
expected from the first trial; but probably a 
climbing rose, tinged with yellow or buff, may be 
the fruit of the first crossing. This variety must 
again be crossed with a yellow rose: the second 
generation will, perhaps, be nearer the end wished 
for. Again, the amateur must bring perseverance 
and skill into action; and then if, in the third 
generation, a bright yellow climbing rose be ob- 
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tained, its possession will amply repay the labour 
bestowed: but these light gardening operations 
are not labour; they are a delightful amusement 
to a refined mind, and lead it to reflect on the 
wonderful infinities of nature. 

A large field is still open for the seedling raiser, 
and it will suffice, without indicating any par- 
ticular varieties, to point out that a change may 
be produced from any seed raised from the best 
flowers in the rose garden: fertilisation is at all 
times uncertain, although worth trying. Many 
years since I fertilised, as I thought successfully, 
the flowers of red roses with white, but out of 
some hundreds which I flowered I could not 
detect any influence ; the seeds raised from General 
Jacqueminot and Charles Verdier, both varieties 
profuse in seed bearing, produced flowers of 
various shades of colour, but remarkably like the 
parents: one seedling which I thought might 
prove an improvement was as much lke the 
Comtesse d’Oxford, as one twin is like another. 
The seedling raiser will be sure to gain many 
good sorts, as the seedlings must have passed 
through many generations, and have to a certain 
extent become fixed in their special characteristics; 
in any case, the plants being on their own roots 
are sure to be desirable additions to the garden. 


a“ 
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THE BOURBON ROSE. 


(ROSA BOURBONIANA. ) 


Rosier de Vile Bourbon. 


Ir is now, perhaps, about fifty years since that a 
beautiful semi-double rose, with brilliant rose- 
coloured flowers, prominent buds, and nearly 
evergreen foliage, made its appearance in this 
country under the name of ‘L’Ile de Bourbon 
Rose,’ said to have been imported from the Mau- 
ritius to France in 1822, by M. Noisette. It 
attracted attention by its peculiar habit, but more 
particularly by its abundant autumnal flowering ; 
still, such was the lukewarmness of English rose 
amateurs, that no attempts were made to improve 
this pretty, imperfect rose, by raising seedlings 
from it, though it bore seed in large quantities. 
This pleasing task has been left to our rose-loving 
neighbours the French, who have been very in- 
dustrious, and, as a matter of course, have origi- 
nated some very beautiful and striking varieties, 
and also, as usual in such cases, have given us 
rather too many distinct and fine-sounding names 
attached to flowers without distinctive characters. 
In a little time we shall be able to rectify this 


very common floricultural error. Many fables — 


have been told by the French respecting the 
origin of this rose. ‘The most generally received 
version of one of these is, that a French naval 
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officer was requested by the widow of a Monsieur 
Edouard, residing in the island, to find, on his 
voyage to India, some rare rose, and that, on his 
return to L’[le de Bourbon, he brought with him 
this rose, which she planted on her husband’s 
erave: it was then called Rose Edouard, and sent 
to France as ‘Rose de L’[le de Bourbon.’ This 
is pretty enough, but entirely devoid of truth. 
Monsieur Bréon, a French botanist, gives the fol- 
lowing account, for the truth of which he vouches : 
—-~ At the Isle of Bourbon the inhabitants gene- 
rally inclose their land with hedges made of two 
rows of roses, one row of the Common China Rose, 
the other of the Red Four-Seasons. Monsieur 
Périchon, a proprietor at Saint Benoist, in the 
Isle, in planting one of these hedges, found 
amongst his young plants one very different from 
the other in its shoots and foliage. This induced 
him to plant it in his garden. It flowered the 
following year; and, as he anticipated, proved to 
be of quite a new race, and differing much from 
the above two roses, which at that time were the 
only sorts known wm the island. Monsieur Bréon 
arrived at Bourbon in 1817, as botanical traveller 
for the Government of France, and curator of the 
Botanical and Neutralisation Garden there. He 
propagated this rose very largely, and sent plants 
and seeds of it, in 1822, to Monsieur Jacques,* 


* Whence the name often given to the Common Bour!l on Rose 
of ‘ Bourbon Jacques.’ 
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gardener at the Chateau de Neuilly, near Paris, 
who distributed them among the rose cultivators 
of France.” M. Bréon named it ‘ Rose de L’Ile 
de Bourbon ;’ and is convinced that it is a hybrid 
from one of the above roses, and a native of the 
island. Owing to the original being a hybrid, | 
the roses of this family vary much in their cha- 
racters ; most of them form compact bushes, and 
are nicely adapted for rose beds; others are so 
vigorous as to be eligible only for pillar and wall 
roses. The varieties, as in the preceding family, 
are by far too numerous; a selection divided into 
groups of colour will, I think, give all that my 
readers require. 


RosE-COLOURED. 


In this group are some roses of the most perfect 
and elegant shape it is possible to conceive. In 
this opinion all will concur who have seen the fol- 
lowing varieties: Louise Odier, Catherine Guillot, 
and Modéle de Perfection ; they differ slightly in 
shades of colour, but in shape they are all models - 
of perfection, and should be in every rosery. 
Bouquet de Flore is an old variety, robust and 
hardy, blooming freely in autumn. 


BLusH AND FLESH-COLOURED. 


There is a peculiar silvery blush appertaining 
to some Bourbon Roses, very remarkable and 
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pleasing. Comtesse de Barbantane is of this 
delicate colour: but the rose of this group is 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, now an old variety, 
but as yet unrivalled in its noble flowers, so deli- 
cate in colour and so truly beautiful. 


WHITE AND FAWN-COLOURED. 


Only one really good White Bourbon Rose 
exists at present, an old favourite, and deservedly 
so, Acidalie. Who that has seen this beautiful 
rose in fine calm weather in September, has been 
able to withhold intense admiration? Its large 
globular, finely-shaped flowers of the purest white, 
delicately tinted with purplish rose, seem always 
to be drooping with beauty. It is indeed unique 
and charming. ‘The Queen of the Bourbons, 
with rosy, fawn-coloured flowers, is also quite 
distinct in its colouring, and well worthy of 
cultivation. 

There are a few Bourbon Roses, of remarkably 
vigorous habits, scarcely adapted for planting in 
beds, as are all those above described,—such are 
Louise Odier, almost equal to Coupe d’Hébé in 
the shape of its bright rose-coloured flowers; 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison, are vigorous- 
growing roses, and amongst the finest for pillar 
roses. They will require the treatment recom- 
mended for summer pillar roses in p. 37. For 
light soils, these Bourbon pillar roses should be 
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budded on the Manetti Rose. For deep rich 
soils they will do very well on their own roots, or 
budded on dwarf stocks of the Dog Rose. 


Culture. 


All the varieties noticed in the foregoing pages 
as of moderate growth form beautiful bushes on 
their own roots, or budded on the Manetti or 
Celine stocks; they are also very beautiful as 
dwarf standards, i.e. on stems from eighteen 
inches to two feet in height, on the Dog Rose, 
and also, as low standards, on stems from three 
to three and a half feet in height ; they cannot be 
cultivated with success on very tall stems; even 
as low standards, they require high culture. The 
Pillar Bourbon Roses may be cultivated as tall 
standards with advantage, i.e. on stems about 
four feet high, the usual height of standard roses. 
They cannot be too highly cultivated ; abundance 
of manure water in summer should be given to 
them, and the surface round each stem kept 
covered with moss, or the short grass mown from 
the lawn. For the window gardens, mentioned 
in Gardener’s Chronicle, No. XIX., 1846, all the 
varieties of moderate growth and bushy habits will 
be found admirably adapted. These, with their 
rich foliage, beautiful and perfect flowers, and 
ever-blooming habits, need but a passing word of 
recommendation; indeed, all the varieties de- 
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scribed in the foregoing paragraphs are most 
desirable for pot culture; they all force well; but 
it must be confessed that the Hybrid and Damask 
Perpetuals are most desirable for that purpose, 
on account of the almost unrivalled fragrance of 
their flowers. 


Pruning. 


These roses require but little pruning: towards 
the end of March or beginning of April their 
shoots may be thinned, those that have been 
killed by the winter removed, and long shoots 
shortened to within four or five buds. In sum- 
mer, the ends of the long vigorous shoots that are 
often made by Pillar Bourbons when cultivated 
as standards, should be pinched off, so as to make 
them break into numerous blooming shoots. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


It is difficult to point out roses of this family 
that bear seed freely, except the Common Bour- 
bon ; but Acidalie, planted against a south wall, 
would probably give some seed; its flowers might 
be fertilised with the pollen of the Tea-scented 
Rose Pactolus. Bouquet de Flore may be planted 
against a south wall, with some of the Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, with which it should be care- 
fully fertilised: some interesting varieties may be 
expected from seed thus produced. Queen of the 
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Bourbons, planted with the Yellow China Rose, 
might possibly give some seeds; but those would 
not produce true Bourbon Roses, as the former is 
a hybrid, partaking of the qualities of the Tea- 
scented Roses. Modéle de Perfection, planted 
near and fertilised with some white Tea-scented 
Rose, would give seed from which some very deli- 
cate Blush Roses might be raised; and Le Flori- 
fére, fertilised with the Common Bourbon, would 
also probably produce seed worthy of attention. 


THE CHINA ROSE. 
(ROSA INDICA. ) 
Rosier Bengale. 


TuHIs rose is said by botanists to be a native of 
China, from whence it was introduced to our 
gardens in 1718. Its ever-blooming qualities 
have made it a favourite from the cottage to the 
palace ; and perhaps no plants have contributed so 
much to enliven our cottage walls as the common 
China Rose (Rosa Indica), and the Crimson China 
Rose (Rosa Semperflorens). These roses have 
been and are considered distinct species by bota- 
nists. Like all other cultivated roses, they sport 
much from seed; but the descendants of each 
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may generally be recognised by a close observer. 
The common and its varieties make strong green 
luxuriant shoots, with flowers varying in colour 
from pure white to deep red. The Crimson also 
takes a wide range ; for though its original colour 
is crimson, yet I have reason to believe that the 
pure white, which was raised in Essex, came from 
its seed. There are but few of these roses now 
cultivated, owing to their want of fragrance, the 
Hybrid Perpetuals having superseded them ; stil] 
they are beautiful roses for small beds, and we 
have not even now any rose more beautiful than 
Cramoisie Supérieur; its flowers are so finely 
formed, and its crimson tints so rich. Another 
member of this semperflorens group is Eugéne 
Beauharnais; its colour amaranth, and its flowers 
large and double. Fabvier, with semi-double 
scarlet flowers, exhausts our catalogue of the most 
worthy of these crimson semperflorens roses. 
Clara Sylvain is a pure pearly white rose, which 
forms an admirable contrast to those first described. 

For blush roses we have the yet unrivalled Mrs. 
Bosanquet. Archduke Charles is the best of those 
roses that, when they open, are rose-coloured, and 
yet, in a day or two, if the weather be warm and 
dry, change to dark crimson. I have seen them 
in France nearly black. Madame Bréon is a fine 
large rose, with brilliant rose-coloured flowers, 
well worthy of cultivation; and in these few 
lines we have exhausted our China Roses, which, 
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at one time, were our only roses that gave flowers 
constantly in autumn, and were proportionately 
esteemed. 


Culture. 


In cultivating China Roses but little care is 
required, as most of them are quite hardy. All 
the varieties of Rosa semperflorens are adapted 
for the front edges of beds or clumps, as they are 
of more humble growth than the varieties of the 
Common. It must also be recollected that the 
latter are those alone adapted for standards. The 
varieties of Rosa semperflorens, though they will 
exist for several years on the Dog Rose stock, 
yet do not form ornamental heads, but become 
stinted and diseased ; on the contrary, the varie- 
ties of the China Rose, as standards, particularly 
on short stems two or three feet in height, form 
good heads, swelling and uniting with the stock, 
and giving a mass of bloom from June to 
November; on tall stems I have not found them 
flourish equally. About the end of March, not 
earlier, the branches of standards will require 
thinning out, and shortening to about half their 
length; in summer, a constant removal of their 
faded fiowers is necessary, and this is all the 
pruning they require. 

China Rosesare better adapted than almost any 
other class for forming groups of separate coiours. 
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Thus for beds of white roses, which, let it be 
remembered, will bloom constantly from June till 
October, Clara Sylvain and Madame Bureau are 
beautiful; the former is the taller grower, and 
should ke planted in the centre of the bed ; for 
crimson, take Cramoisie Supérieure—no other 
variety approaches this in its peculiar richness of 
colour; for scarlet, Fabvier ; for deep crimson, 
Eugene Beauharnais; for blush, Mrs. Bosanquet ; 
for a variegated group, changeable as the chame- 
leon, take Archduke Charles and Virginie ; for 
rose, Madame Bréon. I picture to myself the 
above on a well-kept lawn, their branches pegged 
to the ground so as to cover the entire surface, 
and ean scarcely imagine anything more chaste 
and beautiful. All the varieties described in this 
article will be found desirable for pot-culture: 
they are more Lardy, and bloom more abundantly 
in a lower temperature than the Tea-scented 
Roses, and are thus admirably adapted for the 
‘ window garden.’ 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


To succeed in making these roses bear and 
ripen their seeds in this country, a warm dry soil 
and south wall are necessary; or, if the plants 
can be trained to a flued wall, success will be 
more certain. Eugéne Beauharnais, fertilised 
with Fabvier, would probably produce first-rate 
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brilliant coloured flowers. Archduke Charles, by 
removing a few of the small central petals just 
before their flowers are expanded, and fertilising 
it with pollen trom Fabvier, would give seed ; and 
as the object ought to be in this family to have ~ 
large flowers with brilliant colours and plants of 
hardy robust habits, no better union can be formed. 
China Roses, if blooming in an airy greenhouse, 
will often produce fine seed; by fertilising their 
flowers it may probably be insured. In addition, 
therefore, to those planted against a wall, some 
strong plants of the above varieties should be 
planted in the orchard-house, the place above all 
others adapted for seed-bearing roses. 


THE TEA-SCENTED CHINA ROSE. 


(ROSA INDICA ODORATA.) 


Rosier Thé. 


THE original Rosa odorata, or Blush Tea-scented 
Rose, has long been a favourite. This pretty 
variation of the China Rose was imported into 
England from China in 1810; hence it was sent 
to France, where, in combination with the Yellow 
China or Tea Rose, it has been the fruitful parent 
of all the splendid varieties we now possess. Mr. 
Parkes introduced the yellow variety from China 
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in 1824; and even now, though so many fine 
varieties have been raised, but few surpass it in 
the size and beauty of its flowers, semi-double as 
they are: it has but a very slight tea-like scent, 
but its offspring have generally a delicious fra- 
grance, which I impute to their hybridisation 
with Rosa odorata. In France the yellow Tea 
Rose is exceedingly popular, and in the summer 
and autumn months hundreds of plants are sold 
in the flower markets of Paris, principally worked 
on little stems or ‘ demi-tiges.’ They are brought’ 
to market in pots, with their heads partially en- 
veloped in coloured paper in such an elegant and 
effective mode that it is scarcely possible to avoid 
being tempted to give two or three francs for 
such a pretty object. In the fine climate of Italy, 
Tea-scented Roses bloom in great perfection 
during the autumn: our late autumnal months 
are often too moist and stormy for them; but in 
August they generally flower in England very 
beautifully. I was much impressed in the autumn 
of 1835 with the effects of climate on these roses ; 
for ina small enclosed garden at Versailles, I saw, 
in September, hundreds of plants of yellow Tea 
Roses covered with ripe seed and flowers. The 
French cultivators say that it very rarely pro- 
duces a variety worth notice. The culture of Tea- 
scented Roses is worthy of more attention than it, 
receives, for surely no class more deserves it. In 
calm weather, in early autumn their large and 
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fragrant flowers are quite unique, and add much 
to the variety and beauty of the autumnal rose 
garden. 

Moiré, a pale flesh-coloured rose, tinted with 
fawn, is very double and fine ; it is one of the 
largest roses of this class. Devoniensis, tbe only 
Tea-scented Rose ever raised in England, is still 
unrivalled: its creamy white flowers, with their 
delicate rose tint, are always beautiful. Among 
these almost white roses Madame Willermoz is 
very fine; its flowers are slightly tinted in the 
centre with salmon; it is one of the most robust 
and hardy of Tea Roses. Marie Ducher and 
Niphetos are two nearly pure white roses of first- 
rate excellence. Louise de Savoie, a large and _ 
fine rose, and Narcisse, the latter an improvement 
on Pactolus, are beautiful yellow roses. So far 
we have gone through the shades of colour in 
this class, leaving only that remarkable class of 
which Safrano is the type: the buds of this rose, 
as is well known, are of a deep fawn before expan- 
sion, and then very beautiful; but they soon fade 
on opening and lose all their beauty. In this 
class of roses a variety, exhibited in 1853, in 
Paris, raised at Dijon, and called Gloire de Dijon, 
is a great acquisition; its flowers are as large 
and as durable as those of the Bourbon Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, which they much resemble in 
shape; but their colour, nearly as deep as the 
buds of Safrano, is most striking; its foliage is 
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as thick and large, and its habits as robust as 
those of the above well-known Bourbon Rose, 
and as it opens freely in our climate it is highly 
popular.* 

Souvenir d’Elise Vardon is a creamy white 
rose, tinted with rose, and a good variety always 
beautiful. 

But very few distinct roses of this class have 
been recently introduced, although many new 
varieties have. Duc de Magenta, and the Presi- 
dent, are, however, good kinds, with very large 
rose-coloured flowers, tinted with fawn. Madame 
Falcot, like Safrano, but deeper in its beautiful 
fawn-colour, and giving flowers more double, 
is a charming variety. Comtesse Ouvaroff and 
Triomphe de Guillot, the former rose-coloured, 
the latter pale flesh, nearly white, shaded with 
rose and salmon, are fine and distinct roses, 
remarkably fragrant. 

After waiting many years, we have at last a 
new pure yellow rose of this family not likely to 
be surpassed, still one feels that we must not rest 
till a fragrant yellow rose of this group is raised 
equal in intensity of colour and in perfection of 
shape to the Double Yellow Rose (Rosa sulfurea), 
which may be seen in such abundance in the 
markets of Florence in May. 

The rose to which [ allude is Marshal Niel, 


* I have very recently learned that it succeeds perfectly in 
he north, and that near Aberdeen it has bloomed beautifully. 
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which is certainly a most brilliant and beautiful 
variety, more brilliant even than the Noisette 
Cloth of Gold, but not quite so full of petals and 
so globular in shape. There isno doubt but that 
this fine rose will prove as hardy as other mem- 
bers of the group, and it will well repay for good 
culture. The most robust and showy trees of this 
rose are formed by first budding Gloire de Dijon 
as a dwarf on the Manetti, and in July the 
following year, when it has made a vigorous 
shoot, to bud on the lower part of this shoot the 
Marshal Niel. Itis now some years since this was 
invented by my son; its practice is now general, 
and the plants thus produced are marvels of cul- 
ture. Other kinds of Tea Roses may be much 
improved by this method of culture, called by 
gardeners double budding, or ‘double working,’ 
and not only Tea Roses but Hybrid Perpetuals. 
This simple method will one day be under- 
stood. 

There are several varieties of Tea-scented Roses 
of quite recent introduction. All are of interest, 
for there is something in a Tea-scented Rose 
very fascinating; there are some, however, that 
require special notice. Among them are Bouton 
d’Or, Jean Pernet and La Jonquille, fine yellow 
roses, Belle Lyonnaise, lemon colour, Madame 
Levet, yellow and salmon; both the latter seed- 
lings from Gloire de Dijon. Madame Margottin, 
the most neat and beautiful of yellow roses. 
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Monsieur Futado, of a fine sulphur, and Rubens, 
delicate pink and fawn. Duchess of Edinburgh 
is a beautiful rose colour. Madame Trie, much 
like Gloire de Dijon, is a very pretty variety, dif- 
fering from its parent in foliage and growth. 
Catherine Mermet a charming rose, Hortensia 
white, shaded with yellow, Madame Damaizin 
large, full, and globular, salmon pink in centre, 
tinged with creamy yellow on the outer petals, 
Madame Gaillard, deep salmon pink shaded with 
fawn Adrienne, Christolphe, Madame Ducher a 
full flower, buff pink Letty Coles; are all sorts 
_ worthy of cultivation, although individually they 
may not appear to differ much in colour, in a 
bouquet the various shades of colour harmonise 
when collected, and add greatly to the charm 
of the most charming of all bouquets—Tea roses 
when opening. We must not pass over a very 
peculiar English rose, the Climbing Devo- 
niensis, a distinct variety in habit, which 
was propagated from a vigorous shoot of the 
old sort, and what is called a sport. Its 
flowers are of the same size and fragrance as its 
parent, but its vigour is quite extraordinary, as it 
makes shoots in one season from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in length, so that it forms a fine pillar rose ; 
the second season every bud on these long shoots 
puts forth a cluster of flowers. 
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Culture. 


As these interesting roses require more care in 
their culture in the open air than any yet de- 
scribed, I will endeavour to give the most explicit 
directions I am able, so as to insure at least a 
chance of success. One most essential rule must 
be observed in all moist soils and situations: 
when grown on their own roots in moist soils 
they must have'a raised border in some warm 
and sheltered place. This may be made with 
flints or pieces of rock in the shape of a detached 
rock border; or a four-inch cemented brick wall, 
one foot or eighteen inches high, may be built on 
the southern front of a wall, thick hedge, or 
wooden fence, at a distance so as to allow the 
border to be two feet wide: the earth of this 
. border must be removed to eighteen inches in 
depth, nine inches filled up with pieces of bricks, 
tiles, stones, or lime rubbish: on this, place a 
layer of compost, half loam or garden mould, and 
half rotten dung, well mixed, to which add some 
river or white pit sand: this layer of mould 
ought to be a foot thick or mora, so as to allow 
for its settling: the plants may be planted about 
two feet apart. In severe frosty weather, in the 
dead of winter (you need not begin till Decemb2r), 
protect them with green furze or whin branches, 
or any kind of light spray that will admit the air 
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and yet keep off the violence of severe frost. [ 
have found the branches of furze the best of all 
protectors. With this treatment they will seldom 
receive any injury from our severest winters, and 
they will bloom in great perfection all summer. 
This is the culture they require if grown as low 
dwarfs on their own roots: but perhaps the most 
eligible mode for the amateur is, to grow them 
budded or grafted on low stems or dwarf stand- 
ards of the Dog Rose; they may be then arranged 
in the beds of any flower garden, and graduate in 
height so as to form a bank of foliage and flowers; 
they must, however, have protection, whether 
grown as standards, or dwarf standards, or dwarfs: 
this may be done very effectually by placing over 
each bed flexible rods, their lower ends stuck into 
the earth and their tops tied in the centre so as 
to form an arch, the centre about three feet in 
height; this should be covered with tiffany about 
the middle of November, which may remain till 
the end of April. Before the tiffany is placed 
over the bed, it will be good practice to cover its 
surface with leaves or moss to about two inches 
in depth: this will keep the soil from being frozen. 
By this simple method Tea-scented Roses may 
be grown in buds on their own roots, or as 
low-budded plants, in exposed situations un- 
favourable to their culture in the open air when 
unprotected. 

Another method is to remove them in Decem- 
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ber, and lay their roots in the ground near a 
north wall or fence, their heads resting against 
the wall; over these a mat should be nailed during 
frost. For forcing or blooming early in spring 
in the greenhouse, they form beautiful plants, 
budded on neat stems about one foot in height : 
these, if potted in November, give abundance of 
flowers in spring, of a larger size than when 
grown on their own roots. Other modes of pro- 
tection of standards and dwarf standards are, 
either to remove them to some warm shed in 
November, and lay their roots in damp mould, or 
to reduce their heads and give each plant an oiled 
paper cap. Thisis a mode practised in the north 
of Italy with great success, to protect their tender 
roses and other plants; and though paper caps 
may not be thought objects of ornament on an 
English lawn, yet the method will be found very 
eligible in many cases. In March, those that have 
been laid in the shed for protection may be re- 
moved to the flower borders, pruning off all 
superfluous and dead shoots ; they will bloom the 
following summer in great perfection, and in 
general surpass those that have been suffered to 
remain in the ground without protection. Some 
of the varieties are much more robust and vigor- 
ous than others, and equally beautiful as those of 
more delicate habits: it will therefore be scarcely 
worth while to grow any but what are of known 
hardihood and vigour. I have pointed out some 
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of these in my notice; but time can only make a 
knowledge of their habits more perfect. Budded 
plants of Tea-scented Roses force very well; they 
do not require to be established one year in pots, 
for if only potted in October or November, and 
forced with a gentle heat in January and Feb- 
ruary, they will bloom finely in March and 
April. The extreme beauty of their foliage and 
flowers will amply repay the attention given to 
them, as they have a peculiar softness and deli- 
cacy of appearance when forced and growing 
luxuriantly. 

Tea Roses on stems, one to two feet in height, 
are most desirable and beautiful plants: these 
may be safely protected by placing to each plant 
three stakes triangularly, sticking them firmly in 
the ground, and over these stretch a piece of 
titfany. This should be tacked to the stakes with 
small tacks, and brought down within two inches 
of the ground, and will keep the plant in perfect 
health during the winter. By the end of April, 
these protectors may be removed, and the plant 
pruned: this method will supersede the paper 
cap, which is so liable to be destroyed by the 
wind. Standards of these roses succeed well 
against a south or south-east wall; their stems 
should not be more than three feet high. 

To protect the dormant buds of Tea-scented 
Roses the first winter after budding, the following 
new idea may be practised. They should be 
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painted over with collodion three or four or more 
times till a tolerably thick coat is formed. 
This will protect the buds of tender roses from 
the effects of frost in winter and spring, and need 
not be removed, as they will break through it 
in the growing season without any difficulty. 
To have a fine bloom of these roses, or, indeed, 
of any of the Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, or 
China Roses, in pots towards the end of summer 
or autumn, take plants from small pots (those 
struck from cuttings in March or April will do), 
and put them into six-inch, or even eight-inch 
pots, using a compost of light turfy loam and 
rotten manure, equal parts; to a bushel of the 
compost add half a peck of pounded charcoal, and 
the same quantity of silver-sand; make a hotbed 
of sufficient strength,—-say three to four feet in 
height, of seasoned dung, so that it is not ofa 
burning heat, in a sunny exposed situation, and 
on this place the pots: then fill up all interstices 
with sawdust, placing it so as to cover the rims, 
and to lie on the surface of the mould in the pots 
about two inches deep. The pots should have a 
good sound watering before they are thus plunged, 
and have water daily in dry weather; the bottom 
heat and full exposure to the sun and air will give 
the plants a vigour almost beyond belief; this 
very simple mode of culture is as yet almost un- 
known. I have circulated among a few friends 
the above directions; and have no doubt that, in 
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the hands of skilful gardeners, some extraordinary 
results may be looked for in the production of 
specimens of soft-wooded plants. I may add that, 
when the heat of the bed declines towards the 
middle of July, the pots must be removed, some 
fresh dung added, and the bed re-made, again 
plunging the plants immediately. Towards the 
end of August the roots of the plants must be 
ripened ; the pots must, therefore, be gradually 
lifted out of the sawdust, i.e. for five or six days 
expose them about two inches below their rims; 
then, after the same lapse of time, a little lower, 
till the whole of the pot is exposed to the sun and 
air; they may be then removed to the green- 
house so as to be sheltered from heavy rain. They 
will bloom well in the autumn, and be in fine 
order for early. forcing; if plants are required 
during the summer for exhibition, or any other 
purpose, care must always be taken to harden or 
ripen their roots as above before they are removed 
from the hotbed. 

A very excellent method of cultivating these 
beautiful roses is to plant against a wall with 
a warm aspect some vigorous-growing climbing 
roses, and when they are well established, budding 
their branches with the finer varieties ; they then 
bloom in the highest perfection. One of the best 
to form a stock for this purpose is the Banksian 
Rose, Rosa Fortuniana. The black Boursault 
introduced by Mr. H. Curtis, and so called from 
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the dark colour of its shoots, is also an excellent 
sort: for this purpose. 

Félicité Perpétue, the well-known variety of 
Rosa sempervirens, may also be employed. These’ 
vigorous-growing roses impart their nature. to 
the sorts budded on them, and the effect is 
admirable. 

There is perhaps no situation in this country 
in which these charming roses bloom in such high 
perfection as when planted in the borders of an 
orchard-house. 


A Tea-scented Rose-House. 


A house for those beautiful roses, to be enjoy- 
able, should be span-roofed—glazed with large 
squares of glass, the rafters light, and the roof 
fixed. Its dimensions should be as follows— 
width, 14 feet; height of sides, from 5 to 6 feet ; 
height to ridge, from 9 to 10 feet; it should be 
ventilated at each side by shutters on hinges; or 
sashes 18 inches wide; no roof ventilation is 
necessary. A nicely-gravelled path, 4 feet wide, 
should occupy the centre, and a border made on 
each side 5 feet wide. Each border will hold 
three rows of rose trees, which should be planted 
so as to form two banks of roses in this manner: 
the back row should be of low standards, 3 feet 
in height; the middle row, standards 2 feet 
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6 inches high; and the row next the path, dwarf 
standards 2 feet high. When the trees are in 
full foliage and flower, a perfect bank of beauty 
is formed: for, owing to the favourable climate, 
the trees grow with a vigour scarcely conceivable. 

Previous to planting, the borders should have 
a dressing of manure 6 inches thick, which should 
be well mixed with the soil to a depth of 2 feet. 
I have been induced to suggest this mode of cul- 
ture for Tea-scented Roses, owing to my having 
planted in December 1862, a border in one of 
my span-roofed orchard houses with low standards 
of the most choice varieties of this beautiful group. 
I have never, in the whole course of my expe- 
rience, seen anything in rose culture so beautiful 
and so gratifying: for during the whole of the 
month of May 1863 not only their flowers but 
their large beautiful leaves, unscathed by frost, 
wind, or rain, were a source of untiring gratifi- 
cation. No artificial heat was employed, so that 
the air was always pure and most agreeable. 
In a house of this description, Tea-scented Roses 
will bloom beautifully from May till November ; 
but in spring and autumn—say in May and part 
of June, and again in September and October— 
they will be in the greatest perfection. In June, ~ 
July, and August, the ventilators should be open 
night and day in calm weather, and closed only 
to exclude violent wind. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed. 


With attention, some very beautiful roses of 
this family may be originated from seed ; but the 
plants must be trained against a south wall, in a 
warm, dry soil, or grown in pots, under glass: a 
warm greenhouse, or the orchard house, will be 
most proper for them, so that they bloom in May, 
as their hips are a long time ripening. 

For yellow roses, Vicomtesse de Cazes may be 
planted with and fertilised by Canary, which 
abounds in pollen: some fine roses, almost to a 
certainty, must be raised from seed pruduced by 
such a union: for the sake of curiosity, a few 
flowers of the latter might be fertilised with the 
Double Yellow Briar, or Rosa Harrisonii. The 
Old Yellow Tea Rose bears seed abundantly ; but 
it has been found, from repeated experiments, 
that a good or even a mediocre rose is seldom or 
never produced from it; but fertilised with the 
Yellow Briar, something original may be realised. 
Souvenir dun Ami and Adam would produce seed 
of fine quality, from which large and bright rose- 
coloured varieties might be expected. Niphetos 
would give pure white Tea Roses; and Gloire de 
Dijon fertilised with Safrano would probably 
originate first-rate fawn-coloured roses; but the 
central petals of the former should be carefully 
removed with tweezers or pliers, as its flowers are 
too double for it to be a certain seed-bearer. 
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(ROSA LAWRENCEANA. ) 


In the botanical catalogues this curious little rose 
is said to have been introduced from China in 
1810, and botanists have made it a species ; but, 
like the Rose de Meaux and Pompon Roses, which 
are dwarf varieties of Rosa centifolia, this is 
undoubtedly nothing but a dwarf seminal variety 
of the Common China Rose. Many plants that 
have been long under cultivation have a tendency 
to produce from seed these pigmy likenesses of 
themselves: among these little ‘faerie queens,’ 
Glorie des Lawrenceanas is one of the prettiest of 
the tribe; its flowers are of a dark crimson, and 
larger than those of any other variety. La 
Desirée and Pompon Bijou are both of them 
bright-coloured and pretty roses. Pallida is the 
only variety in this division approaching to white. 
Its flowers, when they first open, are nearly of 
pure white, but they soon change to a pale flesh- 
colour ; this is rather a delicate rose, seeming very 
impatient of cold and damp. 

These roses are all very impatient of moisture, 
and in all moist soils require a very dry, warm, 
raised border. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of seeing them grow in dry soils; but I think it 
probable that the light sandy soils of Surrey 
would suit them admirably. In cold situations it 
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will be advisable to grow them constantly in pots, 
protecting them in a cold pit or frame till January, 
and then, if required to bloom early, remove them 
to a warm situation in the greenhouse, or force 
them with the Tea-scented Roses. A collection 
of these little rose-bushes, covered with their 
bright flowers in March and April, will be found 
one of the most eligible and unique ornaments 
for the drawing-room. 


THE NOISETTE ROSE. 


(ROSA NOISETTIANA. ) 


Rosier Noisette. 


THE original of this remarkable group, the ‘ Blush 
Noisette’ Rose, was raised from seed in America 
by Monsieur Philippe Noisette, and sent by him 
to his brother, Monsieur Louis Noisette, the well- 
known nurseryman at Paris, in the year 1817. 
Perhaps no new rose was ever so much admired 
as this. When first introduced its habit was so 
peculiar, and so unlike any other known variety, 
that the Parisian amateurs were quite enraptured 
with it. It was produced from the seed of the 
old Musk Rose (Rosa moschata), the flowers of 
which had been fertilised with the Common 
China Rose. 

The perfume of the Musk Rose is very appa- 
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rent ; in the Noisette Rose its tendency to bloom 
in large clusters also shows its affinity to that old 
and very remarkable sort ; but since its introduc- 
tion to France so many seedlings have been raised 
from it, and so many of these are evidently hybrids 
of the Tea-scented and other roses, that some of 
the roses called * Noisettes’ have almost lost the 
characters of the group; for in proportion as the 
size of the flowers has been increased by hybrid- 
ising, their clustering tendency, and the number 
of them in one corymb, has been diminished. 

Since the introduction of so many beautiful 
autumnal roses of other families, Noisette Roses 
have declined in favour; there are, however, still 
a few distinct and pretty varieties quite worthy 
of being retained in the rose-garden. The two 
pretty white roses, Aimée Vibert and Miss Glegg, 
the latter slightly tinted with rose, are among 
them; they are both dwarf and compact in their 
habits, and form pretty bushes. Jeanne d’Are, a 
pure white rose of a vigorous habit, and a nice 
pillar rose, is also worthy of culture. 

Fellenberg, a pretty crimson rose, is a very 
neat rose, blooming most abundantly till De- 
cember. 

We now come to a distinct group of this family 
which may be called Tea-scented Noisettes, as 
they partake so largely of the habit, and have the 
fragrance of the Tea Rose. The oldest one in 
this group is Jaune (Desprez), or Noisette Desprez, 
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raised by Monsieur Desprez. It was at one time 
highly-esteemed, and even now its fawn-coloured 
and very fragrant flowers are often, in autumn, 
very beautiful. It forms a fine standard. La- 
marque, with its pale, straw-coloured flowers, is 
of this race, and a fine rose. To this we owe 
that most glorious of all yellow roses (when in 
perfection), the Cloth of Gold, or Chromatella. 
Even at this distance of time I have not: for- 
gotten the delight I felt on seeing this rose in 
full bloom at Angers in 1843. Its flowers were 
like large golden bells. The tree was a standard 
trained to a wall, and each flower was pendulous, 
so that their bright yellow centres were most 
conspicuous. Although many years have since 
elapsed, but one yellow rose has approached in 
beauty this grand and remarkable variety. It is 
true we have had new yellow Noisette Roses in 
abundance, all of which were to outshine my old 
favourite ; but they have all sunk into mediocrity, 
and we have yet to gain a Noisette rose from seed 
equal to the Cloth of Gold in form, size, and colour, 
and as hardy and free blooming as Glorie de Dijon. 
With Chromatella I introduced in 1843 Solfaterre, 
a rose of the same parentage, and almost its equal 
in beauty; it is, however, more free in giving its 
flowers. Ophirie is a bright fawn, or perhaps 
copper-coloured rose, tinted with salmon some- 
times, in autumn very pretty. 

Very recently some acquisitions have been 
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made to this group; one of the most so is Isabella 
Gray, raised from seed of the Cloth of Gold Rose, 
by Mr. Gray, a florist, at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. This is of a most beautiful bright yellow, 
quite as bright as the interior of the flowers of the 
Cloth of Gold; its buds are, however, so hard 
that they open very rarely. It should be planted 
against a wall with a warm aspect. Celine Fores- 
tier is also a bright yellow Noisette Rose, quite 
worthy of culture. Another yellow Noisette Rose, 
Triomphe de Rennes, will also be found very 
interesting. This was raised at Rennes from 
Noisette Lamarque, and seems to be crossed with 
the Bourbon Rose, Madame Angelina; its flowers 
are yellow, tinted with fawn and rose ; it is not a 
vigorous grower, but it blooms freely. Margarita 
Solfaterre and its relative the Yellow Lamarque 
(or Lamarque a fleurs jaunes), are rather tender, 
but most beautiful roses. 

Madame Miolan Carvalho is a very pretty ad- 
dition to this group. 


Culture. 


The dwarf kinds of Noisettes, such as Aimée 
Vibert, Fellenberg, &c., make pretty bushes for 
beds. The Tea-scented Noisettes are only adapted 
for walls and for pillars in warm situations in the 
south of England, requiring even then the pro- 
tection recommended for pillar roses, p. 120. <A 
well-grown pillar of such a rose as Cloth of Gold 
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would have a fine effect. This rose requires some 
peculiarities in its treatment, for it is in our 
cool climate a shy bloomer.* It should be 
planted against a wall with a warm aspect, the 
soil well manured and stirred twenty inches deep, 
and its long robust shoots, which it always makes, 
not shortened, but trained to their full length, if 
in a serpentine manner so much the better; the 
second year these shoots will give grand trusses 
of bloom from all the buds in the upper part of 
the shoot. As soon as the blooms are past, cut 
out the shoots close to the ground, and encourage 
the growth of others during the summer to bloom 
the following season. When the tree is very 
vigorous, one or two of the shoots that have 
bloomed the preceding summer may be left, the 
blooming spikes shortened, and they will some- 
times give autumnal flowers. This treatment may 
be applied to Madame Schulz and Isabella Gray, 
if they prove to be shy bloomers. The Cloth of 
Gold Rose flourishes remarkably well in Jersey, 
where I have heard of some very fine trees. As 
standards, Noisette Roses require but little cul- 
ture ; the principal care is to be prompt in cutting 
off the decayed and decaying clusters of flowers 
during the blooming season; and, in March, to 

* A very nice method of cultivating this rose is to plant a 
Banksian Rose against a wall (Fortuniana is the best variety), 


and after it has made sufficient growth bud it with it. This 
stock also suits well the other yellow Noisettes, and all the Tea- 


_ scented Roses. 
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thin out their superfiuous branches. The Tea- 
scented Noisettes are, however, too tender for this 
culture, unless in warm situations. In a garden 
at Upper Clapton, near London, is a standard 
Noisette Desprez, about fifteen yearsold. It isa 
magnificent tree. For ornamenting wire fences 
the dwarf Noisette Roses are nicely adapted, as 
they can be trained with great facility, and they 
will form, in such situations, a blooming boundary 
for at least four months in the year. 


Raising Varieties from Seed. 


But few of the Noisette Roses will bear seed in 
this country; the following, however, if planted 
against a south wall, and carefully fertilised, would 
probably produce some interesting varieties. The 
object should be to obtain dark crimson varieties 
with large flowers, and for this purpose Fellenberg 
should be fertilised with Gloire de Rosoméne. 
Solfaterre with the Tea Rose, Vicomtesse de Cazes, 
would probably give yellow varieties, and these 
would be large and fragrant, as in Lamarque and 
Jaune Desprez. In these directions for procuring 
seed from roses by fertilising, I have confined my- 
self to such varieties as are almost sure to produce 
it; but muchmust be left to the amateur, as many 
roses may be made fertile by removing their central 
petals, and, consequently, some varieties that I 
have not noticed may be made productive. 
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THE MUSK ROSE. 


(ROSA MOSCHATA. ) 
Rosier Muscate. 


Tur White Musk Rose is one of the oldest in- 
habitants of our gardens, and probably more 
widely spread over the face of the earth than any 
other rose. It is generally supposed that the attar 
of roses is prepared in India from this species, and 
that this is also the rose of the Persian poets,* 
in the fragrant groves of which they love to de- 
scribe their ‘ bulbul,’ or nightingale, as enchanting 
them with its tuneful notes. The probability that 
this is the famed rose of Persia is strengthened 
by the fact that it is much more fragrant in the 
evening, or in the cool weather of autumn, than 
at any other time or season, and probably in the 
hot climate of Persia, only so in the coolness of 
night, when nightingales delight to sing. A recent 
traveller also remarks that the roses of Persia 

* The following anecdote is narrated by the late Sir John 
Maleolm in his sketches of Persia. I have, moreover, heard it 
from his own lips, told in his peculiar spirited manner, while he 
resided there. ‘A breakfast was given to us at a beautiful spot 
near the Hazar Bagh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of 
Shiraz; and we were surprised and delighted to find that we 
were to enjoy this meal on astackofroses. On this a carpet was 
laid, and we sat cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which 
was as large as a common one of hay in England, had been 


formed without much trouble from the heaps of rose-leaves, 
collected before they were sent in the city to be distilled.’ 


“ 
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are remarkably small and fragrant. There are, 
doubtless, many seminal varieties of the species ; 
their flowers differing in colour, but possessing 
the leading features of the original. Olivier, 
who travelled in the first six years of the French 
republic, mentions a rose-tree at Ispahan, called 
the ‘ Chinese Rose Tree,’ fifteen feet high, formed 
by the union of several stems, each four or five 
inches in diameter. Seeds from this tree were 
sent to Paris, and produced the common Musk 
Rose. It seems therefore possible and probable, 
that this has been the parent of nearly all their 
garden roses; for, like most Orientals, their 
habits are not, and have not been, enterprising 
enough to stimulate them to import roses from 
distant countries. Large and very old plants of 
the Musk Rose may sometimes be seen in the 
gardens of old English country-houses. 

Eponine is a pure white, and very double va- 
riety, one of the prettiest of the group. Princesse 
de Nassau is a distinct and good variety, very 
fragrant and blooming in large clusters; the 
flower-buds, before they open, are nearly yellow, 
changing to cream-colour as they expand. The 
Ranunculus, or new White Musk, is merely an 
improved variety of the old or original Musk 
Rose, with flowers more double. 

Rivers’s Musk, raised here from Italian seed, 
is a pretty, free-blooming rose, with flowers of a 
rosy buff, and very fragrant. 
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Moschata Nivea, or the ‘ Snow Bush,’ and one 
or two other roses from Nepaul, have the scent 
peculiar to this group; but as they bloom but 
once in the summer, and differ totally, in some 
other respects, from the true Rosa Moschata, J 
have not included them. For the culture of the 
roses of this division, that recommended for Noi- 
sette Roses, in beds and as standards, may be 
adopted, as their habits are very similar. 


THE MACARTNEY ROSE. 
(ROSA BRACTEATA. ) 


Tue single Macartney Rose was brought from 
_ China, in 1795, by Lord Macartney, on his re- 
turn from his embassy to that country. It now 
forms the original of a pretty family; but as it 
does not bear seed freely, even in France, fine 
varieties, as yet, are not abundant; its strictly 
evergreen and shining foliage is a beautiful fea- 
ture; and I hope ere long to see numerous varie- 
ties with double flowers of the same brilliant hues 
as our other fine roses possess. ‘Time will prove; 
but I think it is not too much to anticipate that, 
ultimately, we shall not be satisfied unless all our 
roses, even the Moss Roses, have evergreen foliage, 
brilliant and fragrant flowers, and the habit of 
blooming from June till November. This seems 
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to be an extravagant anticipation; but persever- 
ance in gardening will yet achieve wonders. The 
Double (the old variety) was the first double 
Macartney Rose raised from seed: it is mentioned 
here to caution anyone from planting it, as it is 
totally worthless, its flowers constantly dropping 
off without opening. Maria Leonida is now an 
established favourite: its fine bell-shaped flowers 
of the purest white, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink towards their centre, and its bright red 
anthers peeping from among its central petals, 
give it an elegant and pleasing character. Rosa 
Hardii, or Rosa berberifolia Hardii, is a most 
interesting rose, raised from seed by Monsieur 
Hardy, of the Luxembourg Gardens, from Rosa 
involucrata, a variety of Rosa bracteata, fertilised 
with that unique rose, Rosa berberifolia, or the 
Single Yellow Persian Rose. This curious hybrid, 
like its Persian parent, has single yellow flowers 
with a dark eye (much like Cistus formosus), 
and evergreen foliage; it is not quite hardy. It 
will probably be the parent of an entirely new 
group; and what can be imagined more interesting 
in roses than varieties with double yellow flowers 
and evergreen leaves! 


Culture. 


Macartney Roses sometimes suffer when exposed 
to severe frost in the open borders of the flower- 
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garden: they will therefore require the same 
protection as recommended for the Noisette Roses 
in cold situations. Maria Leonida is a fine border 
rose; for, by pegging down its shoots as they are 
produced in summer, a few plants soon cover a 
bed or clump with a dense mass of foliage and 
flowers, ornamenting the flower-garden from three 
to four months in summer and autumn. 


Raising Vurieties from Seed. 


It requires the burning sun of Italy to make 
these roses produce their seed; yet, by persever- 
ance and careful cultivation, this desirable end 
may be obtained. To raise a double variety of 
Rosa Hardii is, at any rate, worth attempting. A 
flued wall must be used to train the plants to ; and 
in small gardens, where there is not such a con- 
venience, a hollow wall might be built about four 
or five feet in height and ten or twelve feet long, 
of two courses of four-inch brickwork, with a space 
between, into one end of which an Arnott’s stove 
might be introduced, and a pipe carried in a 
straight line through to the opposite end (each end 
must of course be built up to keepin the hot air); 
this pipe would heat the air between the two 
courses of brickwork sufficiently for the purpose. 
A fire should be kept every night from the middle 
of May to the middle of July; and this treatment 
would possibly induce some of these roses to give 
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their seed. Rosa Hardii would bloom freely if 
trained to a hot wall; and, if fertilised with the 
Double Yellow Briar, seed may perhaps be ob- 
tained. Maria Leonida, planted in an orchard 
house and fertilised with the Tuscany Rose, 
might also give some curious hybrids. This is 
all speculative, but such speculations are, un- 
like many others, exceedingly innocent and inte- 
resting. 


ROSA MICROPHYLLA. 
(THE SMALL-LEAVED ROSE.) 


Rosa MICROPHYLLA RUBRA, from which we have 
derived all our varieties of this pretty family, was 
introduced from the East in 1823. It is nearly 
allied to the Macartney, and is most probably a 
Chinese hybrid of that rose. The original im- 
ported plant bearing double flowers makes it 
appear more probable that it is a mere garden 
variety. I have received seed from Italy of this 
rose, and find that plants from it, to use a florist’s 
term, sport amazingly, no two appearing alike. 

Several varieties were formerly cultivated, but 
having no fragrance and but little. beauty, they 
have gone out of cultivation, The original sort 
is by far the prettiest, as its prickly calyx is very 
remarkable, 
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Culture. 


This rose isnot hardy enough to bear exposure 
in wet and cold soils; it will perhaps grow for a 
time, but seldom bloom well. A warm and dry 
elevated border or a south wall will suit it ad- 
mirably : but to see this very curious rose bloom 
in perfection, bud it on short stems of the Dog 
Rose, and treat it exactly as recommended for 
the Tea-scented Roses ; it will then bloom freely, 
either in pots or in the flower-borders, and form 
delightful little plants, quite unique in their cha- 
racter and appearance. 
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PART III. 


GENERAL CULTURE AND PROPAGATION 
OF ROSES. 


TREATMENT OF THE SEED, SOWING, &c. 


Tue Hips of all the varieties of roses will in 
general be fully ripe by the beginning of Novem- 
ber; they should then be gathered and kept entire, 
in a flower-pot filled with dry sand, carefully 
guarded from mice; in February, or by the first 
week in March, they must be broken to pieces 
with the fingers, and sown in flower-pots, such as 
are generally used for sowing seeds in, called 
‘seed-pans, but for rose seeds they should not 
be too shallow; nine inches in depth will be 
enough; these should be nearly, but not quite, 
filled with a rich compost of rotten manure and 
sandy loam or peat; the seeds may be covered, to 
the depth of about half an inch, with the same 
compost ; a piece of kiln wire must then be placed 
over the pot, fitting closely at the rim, so as to 
prevent the ingress of mice, which are passionately 
M 
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fond of rose seeds; there must be space enough 
between the wire and the mould for the young 
plants to come up; half an inch will probably be 
found enough ; the pots of seed must never be 
placed under glass, but kept constantly in the 
open air, in a full sunny exposure, as the wire 
will shade the mould, and prevent its drying. 
Water should be given occasionally in dry 
weather; the young plants will perhaps make 
their appearance in April or May, but very often 
the seed will not vegetate till-the second spring. 
When they have made their ‘rough leaves,’ that 
is, when they have three or four leaves, exclusive 
of their seed leaves, they must be carefully raised 
with the point of a narrow pruning-knife, potted 
into small pots, and placed in the shade: if the 
weather be very hot and dry, they may be covered 
with a hand-glass for a few days. They may re- 
main in those pots a month, and then be planted 
out into a rich border; by the end of August 
those that are robust growers will have made 
shoots long enough to take buds from. Those 
that have done so may be cut down, and one or 
two strong stocks budded with each; these will, 
the following summer, make vigorous shoots, and 
the summer following, if left unpruned, to a cer- 
tainty they will produce flowers. This is the 
only method to ensure seediing roses flowering 
the third year: many will do so that are not 
budded ; but very often the superior varieties are 
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shy bloomers on their own roots, till age and 
careful culture give them strength. 

It may be mentioned here, as treatment ap- 
plicable to all seed-bearing roses, that when it is 
desirable the qualities of a favourite rose should 
preponderate, the petals of the flower to be fer- 
tilised must be opened gently with the fingers ; * 


* It requires some watchfulness to do this at the proper time: 
if too soon, the petals will be injured in forcing them open: and 
in hot weather in July, if delayed only an hour or two, the 
anthers will be found to have shed their pollen. To ascertain 
precisely when the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few 
of the anthers should be gently pressed with the finger and 
thumb: if the yellow dust adheres to them the operation may be 
performed ; it requires close examination and some practice to 
know when the flower to be operated upon is in a fit state to 
receive the pollen; asa general rule, the flower ought to be in 
the same state of expansion, or, in other words, about the same 
age. It is only in cases where it is wished for the qualities ofa 
particular rose to predominate that the removal of the anthers of 
the rose to be fertilised is necessary ; thus, if a yellow climbing 
rose is desired by the union of the Yellow Briar with the Ayr- 
shire, every anther should be removed from the latter, so that it 
is fertilised solely with the pollen of the former. In some cases 
where it is desirable to have the qualities of both parents in an 
equal degree, the removal of the anthers need not take place; 
thus, I have found by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilising that rose with a dark variety of Rosa 
Gallica, that the features of the Moss Rose are totally lost in its 
offspring, and they become nearly pure varieties of Rosa Gallica ; 
but if the anthers of the Moss Rose are left untouched, and it is 
fertilised with Rosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, 
_ More or less mossy ; this seems to make superfeetation very pro- 

bable ; yet Dr. Lindley, in ‘Theory of Horticulture,’ page 332, 
‘thinks it is not very likely to oceur.’ 
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a flower that would expand in the morning should 
be opened the afternoon or evening previous, and 
the anthers all removed with a pair of pointed 
scissors; the following morning when this flower 
is fully expanded it must be fertilised with a 
flower of some variety, of which it is desired to 
have seedlings partaking largely of its qualities, 
To exemplify this we will suppose that a climbing 
Moss Rose with red or crimson flowers is wished 
for: the flowers of the Blush Ayrshire, which 
bears seed abundantly, may be selected, and 
before expansion the anthers removed; the fol- 
lowing morning, or as soon after the operation as 
these flowers open, they should be fertilised with 
those of the Luxembourg Moss; if the operation 
succeed, seed will be procured, from which the 
probability is that a climbing rose will be pro- 
duced with the habit and flowers of the Moss 
Rose, or at least an approximation to them; and 
as these hybrids often bear seed freely, by repeat- 
ing the process with them, the at-present appa- 
rently remote chance of getting a climbing Moss 
Rose may be brought very near. 

I mention the union of the Moss and Ayrshire 
Roses by way of illustration, and merely to point 
out to the amateur how extensive and how inte- 
resting a field of operations is open in this way. I 
ought to give a fact that has occurred in my own 
experience, which will tell better with the sceptical 
than a thousand anticipations. About ten years 
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since, ina pan of seedling Moss Roses, was one 
with a most peculiar habit, even when very young ; 
this has since proved a hybrid rose, partaking 
much more of the Scotch Rose than of any other, 
and till the plant arrived at full growth I thought 
it a Scotch Rose, the seed of which had by acci- 
dent been mixed with that of the Moss Rose, 
although I had taken extreme care: to my sur- 
prise it has since proved a perfect hybrid, having 
the sepals and the fruit of the Provence Rose, with 
the spiny and dwarf habit of the Scotch Rose; it 
bears abundance of hips, which are all abortive.* 
The difference in the fruit of the Moss and Pro- 
vence Roses and that of the Scotch is very 
remarkable, and this it was which drew my 
particular attention to the plant in question; it 
was raised from the same seed, and in the same 
seed-pan, as the Single Crimson Moss Rose: as 
this strange hybrid came from a Moss Rose 
accidentally fertilised, we may expect that art 
will do much more for us. 

The following extract from the ‘ Botanical 
Register’ for January 1840 will, I think, go to 
prove that these expectations are not without 
foundation :— 

* My principal reason for publishing a figure of 


* It is more than probable that if the flowers of this rose were 
fertilised with those of the single Moss Rose, they would pro- 
duce seed from which some curious hybrid Moss Roses might be 
expected, 
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this very remarkable plant, Fuchsia Standishii, 
is because it is a mule between Fuchsia fulgens 
and Fuchsia globosa, two plants as dissimilar as 
possible in the same genus. The former, indeed 
(figured in this work for the year 1838, tab. 1), 
differs in so many respects from the common 
species of the genus, especially in having an her- 
baceous stem and tuberous roots, that it has been 
supposed impossible that it should be a Fuchsia 
at all. It now, however, appears, from the fact 
of its crossing freely with the common Fuchsias, 
that it produces hybrids, and really does belong 
to the genus. These hybrids are completely 
intermediate between the two parents: in this 
case having the leaves, flowers, and habit of their 
mother, Fuchsia globosa, with the hairiness and 
tenderness of foliage of their father, some of his 
colouring, and much of his herbaceous character. 
It is by no means necessary to take Fuchsia 
globosa for the female parent, as Fuchsia fulgens 
is found to intermix readily with many other 
species. That which is now figured is the hand- 
somest I have seen. It was raised by Mr. John 
Standish, nurseryman, Bagshot, who sent me 
specimens last July, together with flowers of © 
several others of inferior appearance. He tells 
me that it is an exceedingly free bloomer, with a 
stiff erect habit ; and I can state, from my personal 
knowledge, that the plant is very handsome.’ 
Now this is from Dr. Lindley, who may be 
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quoted as a weighty authority ; and this plant is 
a hybrid between two, one of which, I believe, it 
was seriously contemplated to place out of the 
genus Fuchsia, so dissimilar did it appear to any 
known species of that genus. After this we may 
hope for a Mossy Bourbon Rose, and a Yellow 
Ayrshire. 


PROPAGATION OF SUMMER ROSES. 


THERE are four modes of propagation applicable 
to Summer Roses, viz. by layers, by cuttings, by 
budding, and by grafting. Layering may be 
performed in spring, summer, and autumn: the 
two latter seasons only can be recommended ; but 
if any are forgotten or omitted by accident, the 
operation in spring will often give success; still, 
as summer layering is the most legitimate, I shall 
give directions for that my first notice. 

About the middle of July, in most seasons, the 
shoots will be found about eighteen inches or two 
feet in length; from these, two-thirds of their 
length, the leaves should be cut off, close to the 
shoot, beginning at the base, with a very sharp 
knife; the shoot must then be brought to the 
ground, so as to be able to judge in what place 
the hole must be made to receive it; this may be 
made large enough to hold a quarter of a peck of 
compost: in heavy and retentive soils this should 
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be rotten dung and pit sand in equal quantities, 
well mixed ; the shoot must then be ‘ tongued,’ i.e. 
the knife introduced just below a bud, and brought 
upwards, so as to cut about half way through ; 
this must be done at the side or back of the shoot 
(not by any means at the front or in the bend), 
so that the tongue does not close; to make this 
certain a small piece of glass or thin earthenware 
may be introduced to keep it open. Much nicety 
is required to have the tongue at the upper part 
of the shoot, so as not to be in the part which 
forms the bow, as it is of consequence that it 
should be within two inches of the surface, so as 
to feel the effects of the atmospheric heat ; unless 
this is attended to, the roots will not be emitted 
quickly ; the tongued part must be placed in the 
centre of the compost, and a moderate-sized stone 
put on the surface of the ground to keep the 
layer in its place. The first week in November 
the layers must be taken from the parent plant, 
and either potted as required, or planted out 
where they are to remain. Those shoots not long 
enough in July and August may be layered in 
October, when the layers are taken from the' 
stools, and, if any are forgotten, February and 
March will be the most favourable months for 
the operation ; as a general rule, July is the most 
proper season. 
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BY CUTTINGS. 


To procure early cuttings, so as to have plants 
ready for planting out in June, strong plants must 
be placed in the forcing-house in December; 
these will make vigorous shoots, which, when 
thoroughly ripe in March, should be made into 
cuttings about six inches in length; the leaves 
must be left on that part of the cutting above the 
surface. Supposing the cutting to contain six 
buds, from three of these the leayes may be re- 
moved, or, if they are very large, even four, 
leaving two buds with the leaves attached. The 
cuttings may be planted singly in small pots filled 
one-third with small pieces of broken pots (on 
these must the end of the cutting rest), and the 
remainder with light mould, or peat and sand 
in equal quantities; the cuttings must then be 
placed in a gentle hotbed and kept perfectly close; 
no air should be admitted, by raising the lights 
in the slightest degree, except for the operation 
of watering ; they must be sprinkled with tepid 
water every morning and again in the afternoon, 
but the latter only in bright sunny weather ; these 
operations should be performed as quickly as 
possible, to prevent their being exposed to the 
exhausting effects of the open air. They will 
have made roots in a fortnight or three weeks, 
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When this is ascertained, which can be done by 
gently turning out the plant, they should be 
placed in a cold frame and still kept close. After 
being a week in this situation they may be potted 
into large pots. This is a very interesting method 
of propagation, and the plants made in this man- 
ner form very pretty bushes of compact growth ; 
it is applicable to all roses: even Moss Roses will 
strike root if treated as above: they require more 
patience, as they are longer in forming their roots 
than many, as are also the Provence. Care must 
be taken that the shoots, before being formed into 
cuttings, are perfectly ripe: an invariable sign 
of their maturity is when the terminal bud is 
formed at the end of the shoot: this shows that 
they have made their first growth; to hasten this, 
the plants should be placed in the most sunny 
situation, so as to mature their shoots as early as 
possible. 

Cuttings of Hybrid China Roses, Hybrid Bour- 
bons, and of all the climbing roses, may be 
raised with facility by planting them in a shady 
border in September. They may be made about 
ten inches in length, two-thirds of which should 
be planted in the soil: in fact, they can scarcely 
be planted too deep: one, or at most two, buds 
above the surface will be enough; on these buds - 
the leaves must be left untouched. These will be 
fit for planting out the following autumn. 
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TuIs seems at present, owing to the strong wish 
manifested by the present generation to do every- 
thing quickly, to be the favourite mode of propa- 
gation. A Summer Rose from a cutting requires 
at least two seasons to form a blooming plant. 
A layer is occasionally very capricious, and very 
loath to make roots; indeed, of some varieties, 
particularly of Rosa alba, they will not by any 
means be induced to form roots when layered, and 
are very difficult even to be propagated by cut- 
tings from the forcing-house; but these become 
perfectly docile and manageable when budded, in 
one season only, forming large and handsome 
plants. The operation of budding is easy to do, 
but difficult to describe. A longitudinal cut, not 
so deep as to cut into the wood, but merely 
through the bark, should be made in the clear 
part of the shoot, thus|; then a transverse cut, 
thus —, at the top of the incision: the bark on 
both sides of this incision must be opened with 
the flat handle peculiar to the budding-knife, and 
the bud inserted. Too many words have been 
wasted on the proper method of cutting off buds 
for insertion, some recommending wood to be 
left, i.e. the thin layer of wood adhering to the 
piece of bark—technically the plate—on which 
the bud is situated; others lay great stress 
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on the necessity of removing every particle of 
wood. I will endeavour to simplify this matter. 
Take a rose shoot with its buds, cut off its leaves, 
leaving the footstalks about an inch in length, 
and then cut off a very thin slice of bark, about 
one inch in length, which should have the bud in 
the centre; this slice of bark will have, if cut 
thinly enough, a layer of the wood about the 
thickness of thin writing paper; this need not be 
removed, but the bud may be inserted at once by 
commencing at the transverse cut and thrusting 
it down gently. When the bud is inserted, cut 
off with your knife (which should be very sharp) 
a piece from the upper part of the plate, i.e. the 
piece of bark with the bud attached, so that it 
fits closely to the transverse cut at top ; then bind 
it up firmly, but leave the bud peeping out, with 
cotton twist, such as the tallow-chandlers use for 
the wicks of candles; the finest quality is best: 
this is the most eligible binding known, and far 
preferable to matting or worsted. Budding may 
be commenced in June, and performed as late as 
the second week in September; if done in June, 
the only shoots fit to take buds from are those 
that have shed their flowers: on these alone the 
buds are mature. I bave occasionally known 
budding to succeed in October, but after August 
it is at the best uncertain, as the success of the 
operation entirely depends upon the state of the 
weather. I must, however, except the Manetti 
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stock, which may be budded till the end of Sep- 
tember, and even later. If the stock to be budded 
be in a flourishing vigorous state of growth, shoots 
two or even three years old are quite as eligible 
for budding as shoots of the current year, which 
are so generally recommended. 

In about thirty days after budding the ligatures 
may be loosened, and in a week after be removed ; 
but the former operation is scarcely necessary, for 
at the end of thirty days the practice is here to 
remove the lgatures entirely, and not a bud in 
twenty ever fails. In the month of November, 
not earlier, all the branches not budded must be 
cut off from the stock cleanly, with asharp knife, 
and the budded shoots shortened to within two or 
three buds of the inserted bud ; this is often done 
too early in autumn, or even in summer, which 
weakens the stock and prevents the vigorous 
growth of the bud the following season. The 
stocks will require no further care till May; and 
then weekly attention is necessary, for all the 
numerous young shoots in the stock below the 
bud must be carefully removed; but the two or 
three shoots above the bud must not. be cut off, 
but suffered to grow four or five inches, and then 
have their tops pinched off; they will again break 
forth, and must again and again be pinched, till 
the middle of June, and then removed. This 
management of budded roses is applicable to 
standards of all heights as well as dwarfs. 
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Tuis may be performed in the forcing-house in 
January, and in the open air in February and 
March. There are many modes of grafting: 
those most eligible for roses are the common 
‘whip-grafting, using clay as a covering, and 
‘cleft-grafting, using wax or pitch: the former 
is generally the most successful ; and if the stocks 
are potted a year before being used, strong bloom- 
ing plants of the Perpetual Roses may be made 
in three months. 

A neighbouring amateur has been very fortu- 
nate in grafting roses, merely gathering his stocks 
from the hedges in January and February, and 
immediately grafting and potting them after the 
operation ; in doing so covering the union of the 
graft firmly with mould, using no clay, so as to 
leave only three or four: buds above the surface, 
and placing them in a gentle hotbed, in a com- 
mon garden-frame, keeping them very close. In 
this simple method of operating I have seen 
eighteen out of twenty grafts grow; but, owing 
to the stocks not being established in pots a year, 
as they ought to have been, these plants have not 
made strong and luxuriant shoots the first season. 
Stocks may be potted in October, if none can be 
had established in pots: these may be used in 
January or February with much success. 
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In whip-grafting of roses in pots it will be as 
well to omit the usual tongue by which in open 
air the graft is, as it were, hung on the stock; 
this tongueing weakens rose-grafts too much; as 
their shoots are generally pithy. To prepare a 
young stock for grafting, you must cut off its top 
with a gentle slope; on the upper side of the 
stock—i.e. on the side of the highest part of the 
slope, take off with a sharp knife a slice of bark, 
with a very small portion of wood about 14 inch 
in length; then take part of a shoot about six 
inches in length, and pare its lower end down 
quite thin till it fits accurately on the place, in 
length and more particularly in breadth, so that 
the bark on graft and stock are joined closely ; 
bind the graft to the stock firmly with strong 
bast mat, which has been soaked in water, and 
then place clay over it, so as to leave no crack 
for the admission of air: presuming the stock to 
be in a pot, it may be plunged in sawdust or old 
tan, leaving two buds of the graft above the sur- 
face, in a gentle hotbed, and kept close till it has 
put forth its shoots; when these are three inches 
in length, the clay may be taken off, and air 
admitted gradually by propping up the light ; if 
Perpetual Roses, they may shortly be moved to 
the greenhouse, where they will bloom in great 
perfection in early spring. After this first bloom. 
their shoots should be shortened, and if required 
they may be planted in the open borders, where 
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they will flower again and again during the 
summer: if Summer Roses they will flower but 
once, but they will make strong shoots and 
establish themselves for another season; if a 
forcing-house is used instead of a hotbed frame, 
they must be plunged in the same materials, as 
this keeps the clay moist, and generally ensures 
success. If convenient, grafting-wax, made as 
follows, may be used in lieu of clay: 1 lb. Bur- 
gundy pitch, + lb. common pitch, 2 oz. bees’-wax, 
and 4 oz. mutton fat, melted, and put on witha 
brush while warm. 

In cleft-grafting, the first operation is to cut off 
your stock to the height required, with a clean 
horizontal cut, taking care to make this just above 
a bud: opposite to this bud, cleave your stock, 
making the cleft about an inch long: and avoid, 
if possible, cleaving through the stock. Your 
graft, or scion, for both terms are employed, may 
be from three to four inches long; having from 
three to four buds on it; cut one inch of the © 
lower end of your graft to the exact form of a 
wedge, then pare off one side of the wedge very 
thin, leaving a bud, if possible, on the thick side; 
open the cleft with the point of your knife, or the 
flattened haft of a budding knife, and insert the 
thin side of your one-sided wedge, till the barks 
of both stock and graft are perfectly even; bind 
with a piece of cotton twist or worsted; cover the 
side of the stock in which is the cleft, and also 
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the top of the stock, with grafting-wax, and 
plunge in gentle heat, as recommended for whip- 
grafted roses. Grafting-pitch must alone be 
used. If the grafts are small, this is a very nice 
mode, but difficult to describe; and the same 
result may be obtained by rind-grafting,* a very 
neat method. Before this operation the stocks 
must be placed in the forcing-house for a few 
days, till the bark will run, i.e. part readily from 
the wood ; the top of the stock must then be cut 
off cleanly, and without the least slope; an in- 
cision, asin budding, must then be made through 
the bark from the crown of the stock downwards, 
about one inch in length, which can be opened 
with the haft of a budding-knife ; directly oppo- 
site to this incision a bud should be left, if one 
can be found, on the stem of the stock: the graft 
must then be cut flat on one side, as for whip- 
orafting, and inserted between the bark and 
wood, bound with bast, or cotton twist, and 
covered with grafting-wax. In March this may 
be done with young shoots of the current season 
from the forcing-house; they must be mature: 
as a rule, take only bloom shoots that have just 
shed their flowers—these are always ripe. To 
those who love roses, I know no gardening opera- 
tion of more interest than that of grafting roses 
in pots in winter; blooming plants of the Per- 

* The best stocks for this kind of grafting are the Rosa 


Manetti. 
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petual Roses are made so quickly, and they are 
so constantly under observation; but for this a 
small forcing-house is of course necessary : a house 
twelve feet by eight feet, with an eighteen-inch 
Arnott’s stove, will do all that is necessary: and 
the expense of a structure of these dimensions is 
very moderate. What can be done in the way of 
propagation in so small a house with method is 
quite astonishing. A hotbed frame will give the 
same results, but the plants cannot be viewed in 
bad weather with equal facility; that interest 
attached to watching closely every shoot as it 
pushes forth to bud and bloom in all its gay 
attire, is lost. To the mind happily constituted 
this is a calm and untiring pleasure; the bud 
breaking through its brown wintry covering into 
verdant leaves, replete with the delicate tints so 
peculiar to early spring, and unchecked by cold 
and withering blasts, makes us feel vernal pled- 
sures, even in January; and then the peeping 
flower-buds, perhaps of some rare and as yet un- 
seen variety, add to these still calm hopeful 
pleasures, felt only by those who really love 
plants and flowers, and all the lovely creations of 
nature. 
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As with the Summer Roses, these may be pro- 
pagated by layers, budding, grafting, following 
the same mode of culture, and by cuttings; the 
latter mode is the only one requiring special 
notice, as the other methods applied to Summer 
Roses, are of equal use in propagating them. All 
the families in this division are propagated with 
great facility by cuttings; in fact, with China, 
Bourbon, and Tea Roses, it is the only eligible 
way of getting plants on their own roots. There 
are three seasons in which this operation may be 
performed with success—in spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

For spring cuttings it will be necessary to re- 
sort to the forcing-house in the month of March, 
when those roses that were commenced to be 
forced in January will be just shedding their first 
crop of flowers: these blooming shoots will then 
be ripe, and, as a general rule, fit for immediate 
propagation either for cuttings or buds. It must 
be borne in mind that no shoots are mature till 
their blooming is past. The cuttings may be 
made with three joints or buds, from the lower 
end of which the leaf should be cut, leaving the 
others untouched; the cutting must then be in- 
serted about one inch into a very small pot (2 
inches deep and 1} inches wide) of light mould, 
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or peat and sand, equal parts. With rare sorts two 
buds will do, or even one; in the latter case, the 
bud must have the leaf attached, and a small por- 
tion of wood below the bud; it must be inserted 
in the pot so that the bud is slightly covered with 
the mould. The pots should then be plunged in 
cocoa-nut fibre, sawdust, or old tan, into a gentle 
hotbed, and kept perfectly close, sprinkled with 
tepid water every morning, and shaded from the 
sun. In about a fortnight they will have taken 
root; but they must not be removed from this 
close frame till they have made a shoot from one 
to two inches in length. They are then safe, and 
may be removed into another frame, still with 
gentle heat, and have air every day to harden 
them. In a week they wili be fit to pot into larger 
pots, and they may then be removed into the 
greenhouse or cold frame, as convenient, till re- 
quired for planting out in the borders in April 
and May: the pots used for the above purpose 
are very small, 24 inches deep and 14 inch over 
at the top; if more convenient, three or five cut- 
tings may be placed round the side of a larger 
sized pot, 34 inches deep by 3 inches over. This 
method saves some trouble, but the plants are apt 
to be checked when potted off; pots of the latter 
size must be filled one-third with broken pieces of 
pots, on which the base of the cuttings should 
rest ; the small pots require no drainage. 

For summer cuttings in June and July, from 
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plants growing against walls or in the open bor- 
ders, ripe shoots may be taken as above directed, 
planted in pots, and placed in a cold frame, kept 
close, and sprinkled every morning. These will 
root slowly, but surely. For autumnal cuttings 
any convenient and spare shoots may be made into 
cuttings, and planted under a hand-glass in a 
warm exposure, about the middle or end of Sep- 
tember: these must have air in mild humid 
weather during the winter, and be gradually ex- 
posed to the air in April by tilting the light: by 
the end of April they will be fit for potting. Ali 
the Autumnal Roses will grow readily if the above 
methods are followed, and the Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be propagated even with less care, for if 
cuttings about six inches in length, prepared by 
cutting off all the leaves but two at the top of 
the cutting, are planted four inches deep in a 
shady border, in a light soil, in the month of 
September, a large proportion of them will grow ; 
in severe winters they are apt to fail. The 
Damask Perpetuals only are slow in rooting, and 
are propagated with more difficulty. 

We have recently (1872) had many methods of 
propagating roses by cuttings given by our nu- 
merous gardening periodicals, the greater portion 
of them oft-told tales, but still interesting, and 
often useful to the tyro. 

We have had a ‘rose secret’ here for many 
years, and I am not aware that if has ever made 
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its appearance in print; it originated here, and 
may be of interest to many cultivators, for its 
success 1s certain. 

About the middle to the end of September 
prepare your cuttings as follows: take shoots of 
roses full of life, and vigorous, with say five 
leaves, remove three of these, and leave two, cut- 
ting off the lower part of the cutting near the 
bud with a sharp knife; then take pots four or 
five inches in diameter, and fill them to one-fourth 
their depth with decayed (a year old) cocoa-nut 
fibre, then place five or six cuttings round the 
inside of the pot, resting on it the lower ends, 
thrust through the fibre at the bottom of the pot, 
then fill up the pot with the same kind of fibre, 
and press it well down; a piece or two of broken 
pot should be at the bottom of each pot for 
drainage: their after management is of great 
consequence, for on that depends success or the 
contrary; nothing can be more simple; place 
the pots of cuttings out of doors in full sunshine, 
unless the autumn is particularly hot and dry, 
they can then go in the shade for a week or so; 
they may stand in this exposure till the end of 
November, or even later if the autumn be mild ; 
and if in October the weather be dry and sunny, 
they should be sprinkled with water morning and 
afternoon, so as to keep the leaves fresh and 
tolerably green, as those of pelargoniums should 
be under this mode of propagation. At the end 
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of November or middle of December, if mild 
(all depending on weather), the pots should be 
placed in a frame or cool greenhouse, and have 
plenty of air till they put forth their leaves and 
roots, when they may be potted or planted out. 

Formerly, as is well known, the cuttings of 
pelargoniums were struck in heat with much 
trouble and often great loss; they are now propa- 
gated after the method I have recommended for 
roses with unvarying success. This is my rose 
secret, to which the rose world is most welcome. 
I may mention that Climbing Roses, Hybrid 
China Roses, the hardy Tea Roses, the Bourbon 
Roses, the hardy Noisette Roses, and, above all, 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, are all amenable to this 
mode of propagation. 


SPRING AND SUMMER GRAFTING OF 
AUTUMNAL ROSES. 


THIS is a most interesting method of propagation 
and most simple. Stocks of any free-growing 
roses should be potted at any time in the autumn, 
winter, or early spring months: the first-named 
period is the most eligible. The Manetti Rose 
is the best stock; then comes Céline, also very 
good : some of the Hybrid China Roses will also 
make good stocks. In the month of April, the 
shoots of Tea-scented, Hybrid, Perpetual, and 
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indeed of all the Autumnal Roses that have been 
forced will be mature and in a fit state for graft- 
ing. One certain rule may be depended upon, 
—when every flower on a shoot has fallen, that 
shoot is ripe and in a fit state; then take your 
stock, cut off cleanly all the shoots from the stem, 
leaving only those at the top, which shorten to 
within two inches of their base; cut off from the 
side of the stock a thin slice of bark, and fit the 
graft to it as in whip-grafting, as described in 
page 175; only, instead of using bast for tying, 
use cotton twist, and in binding on the graft do 
not let the threads of twist touch, but mind that 
you can see the bark of the stock between each 
thread; place the grafted stocks in a close moist 
heat, till the grafts begin to shoot, cutting off 
all the young shoots carefully from the stock 
below the graft, and treat them exactly as re- 
commended for cuttings in page 169, hardening 
them gradually: in a fortnight they will be safe ; 
as soon as the graft has made shoots four or five 
inches long, the head of the stock should be cut 
off close down to the graft: till this takes place 
all the young shoots from the top of the stock 
above the graft should be shortened but not 
taken off. 

In May, shoots from Tea-scented, China, 
Bourbon, and Noisette Roses, grown in pots in 
the greenhouse, will be fit to graft. In June, 
shoots from roses of the same families, growing 
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against walls or in other warm situation in the 
open air will be fit; in the last-named month, 
artificial heat for the grafts may be dispensed 
with ; and a close frame, well shaded with mats in 
sunny weather, and the plants sprinkled morning 
and evening, will do very well, unless the weather 
be windy and cool; the grafts will then require 
close moist heat, either from manure or hot water ; 
in the former case, a common cucumber bed and 
frame, kept closely shut, will answer every pur- 
pose. These summer-grafted rose-trees are nicely 
adapted for pot culture: those grafted in April 
and May will bloom beautifully in the green- 
house till the end of December. 

When the 4-inch pots in which the stocks have 
been grafted become filled with roots, the plants 
may be shifted into 7-inch pots, and plunged 
in old tan or sawdust in a gentle hot-bed, in 
a sunny exposed situation, till the end of Sep- 
tember, if the weather be warm and dry; if wet 
and cold, they should be removed to the green- 
house early in the month: from the greenhouse 
they may be repotted into 8 or 9-inch pots, and 
removed to the forcing-house: in January they 
will give abundance of flowers, and amply reward 
the cultivator. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FORCING ROSES. 


Very few years ago forced roses were one of the 
luxuries of gardening, and the matter was looked 
upon as a difficult operation, in which accom- 
plished gardeners only were successful; but with 
modern varieties the difficulty has vanished, and 
everyone may have roses at least in February, 
with the most simple means. 

A pit 10 or 12 feet long and 8 feet wide, just 
high enough to stand upright in, with a door at 
one end, and a sunken path in the centre, a raised 
bed on each side of the path, and an 18-inch 
brick Arnott’s stove at the farthest end, opposite 
to the door, with a pipe leading into a small brick 
chimney outside (a chimney is indispensable), will 
give great abundance of forced roses from Febru- 
ary to the end of May. To ensure this, a supply 
must be kept ready; so that, say twenty, may be 
placed in the forcing pit about the middle of 
December, a like number in the middle of Janu- 
ary, and the same about the middle of February: 
they must not be pruned till taken into the house, 
when each shoot should be cut back to two or 
three buds or eyes, the latter for the strong shoots. 
The fire should be lighted at seven in the morn- 
ing, and suffered to burn out about the same hour 
in the evening, unless in frosty weather, when it 
must be kept burning till late at night, so as to 
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exclude the frost; and for this purpose double 
mats should be placed on the lights. The ther- 
mometer should not, by five heat, be higher in the 
day than 60° during December and January: at 
night it may sink to 35° without injury. The 
temporary rise in asunny day is of no consequence. 
When the sun begins to have power, and in sunny 
weather towards the end of February, air should 
be given daily, and the plants be syringed every 
morning about ten o’clock with tepid water, and 
smoked with tobacco at night on the last appear- 
ance of the aphis or green fly. 

To ensure a fine and full crop of flowers, the 
plants should be established one year in pots, and 
plunged in tan or sawdust in an open exposed 
place, so that their shoots are well ripened: the 
pots must be often removed; or, what is better, 
they should be placed on slates to prevent their 
roots striking into the ground; but with the 
Hybrid and Damask Perpetuals, even if only 
potted in November previous, a very good crop 
of flowers may often be obtained, and a second 
crop betterthan the first; for the great advantage 
of forcing Perpetual Roses is that after blooming 
in the greenhouse or drawing-room, their young 
shoots may be cut down to within two or three 
buds of their base, and the plants placed again in 
the forcing-house, and a second crop of flowers 
obtained. The same mode may be followed also 
with the Bourbon, China, and Tea-scented Roses; 
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with the latter, indeed, a third crop may be often 
obtained. 

Towards the end of March, when the second 
crop of flowers is coming on, the plants should 
have abundance of air daily ; this will make them 
hardy and robust. Syringing should be practised 
every morning and evening; but when the flower- 
buds are ready to open, this must be confined to 
the stems of the plants and the pots, otherwise 
the flowers will be injured by the moisture: 
Care must be taken to remove the plants from 
the forcing-house to the greenhouse or drawing- 
room before their blossoms expand; they may 
then be kept in beauty many days. I have not 
found the check which the plants receive by this 
sudden change of temperature at all detrimental. 
During their second growth the plant should be 
watered once a week with manure water,* and the 
surface of the pot occasionally stirred. Worked 
—i.e. budded—roses are the most eligible for 
forcing: these seldom or never fail to give an 
abundant crop of flowers; stems from 6 inches to 
11 and 2 feet are equally eligible: the latter form 
elegant plants, and I think generally grow with 
greater luxuriance than dwarfs. China and Tea- 
scented Roses on their own roots are more deli- 
cate, and require more care; still one crop of 


* One pound of guano to twenty gallons of water forms the 
very best species of liquid manure for pot culture; for the 
borders, double that quantity will be better. 
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flowers may always be depended upon, even from 
them: instead of forcing them for a second crop, 
it will be better to place them in the greenhouse, 
they will then bloom again finely in May. I 
find, from experience, that all the Autumnal Roses 
may be forced every year without any disad- 
vantage: to ensure their well-doing, they must 
be removed from the forcing-house early in June, 
the surface of the pots dressed with rotten manure, 
and plunged in the same, or leaves, or any light 
substance. Towards the end of August they 
should be carefully shifted—removing a portion 
of the earth from their roots and loosening the 
ball of earth and roots by pressing it with the 
fingers—-into a compost of light loam and rotten 
dung, two-thirds of the former to one-third of the 
latter (this is, on the whole, the very best compost 
for potted roses), watered, and again plunged, till 
required for forcing: this shiftinz would be better 
performed in June; but, as the weather is then 
often hot and dry, roses worked on the Dog 
Rose are apt to suffer. Pots of the sizes called 
near London 24’s and 16’s* are the best sizes for 
strong plants of roses for forcing: when potted, 
the large and unyielding roots should be cut off 
close, so that the plants may stand in the centre of 
the pots, the fibrous and small roots merely tipped. 


* The respective sizes of these pots are,—24’s, 73 inches deep, 
and 8 inches over, measuring across the top of the pot; 16’s, 84 
inches deep, 9 inches in diameter. 
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The treatment recommended for roses in a pit 
with Arnott’s stove may be pursued with roses in 
a house with smoke flues or hot-water pipes. 
Arnott’s stove is recommended as an economical 
and eligible mode of heating, practised here to 
some extent with success for several years: on 
these stoves an iron pan, fitted to the top, should 
always be kept full of water. To sum up, give 
forced roses plenty of heat and plenty of air 
during the day, and a low temperature, say from 
35° to 45°, at night. 


CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS 
FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 


For this purpose a selection should be made of 
some of the finer varieties of China and Tea- 
scented Roses on their own roots; it may also 
include such Bourbons as the Queen, Acidalie, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Noisettes, Solfaterre. 
These are all of dwarfish and compact habit, and 
free bloomers. Presuming these roses to be pro- 
cured, in the spring or summer, in the usual small 
pots they are generally grown in by the cultiva- 
tors for sale, they should be immediately potted 
into pots called 32’s (these are generally 7 inches 
deep, by 6 over at the surface), in a compost of 
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turfy sandy loam and well-rotted manure, the loam 
must not be sifted, but merely chopped into pieces 
as large as a walnut: the fine mould, which will, 
as a matter of course, result from this chopping, 
must not be separated from the pieces of turf, but 
all must be well mixed with the manure or leaf- 
mould. The pots should then be filled about one- 
fourth with broken pieces of crockery or potsherds, 
the plants taken from the small pots, and the balls 
of earth gently pressed so as to loosen them ; place 
each plant in the centre of the large pot: press 
the earth well round them; give a soaking of 
water and plunge them in sawdust or tan, in 
some sunny exposed place, where they may have 
all the sun our fickle climate will give them. 
They may remain plunged till early in October, 
when they should be removed into the greenhouse ; 
but a fortnight before taking them into their 
winter-quarters, lift every pot, and place it on the 
surface of the bed in which they have been 
plunged: their roots then become hardened, and 
bear the dry warm air of the greenhouse without 
injury: they should at this time also be pruned 
into any handsome desirable shape (a compact 
bush is perhaps the prettiest), or, if tall plants are 
required, the long shoots may be fastened to a 
neat painted stick. Roses thus treated will come 
into bloom in the greenhouse in April, and con- 
tinue one of the brightest ornaments till the begin- 
ning of June; they should then be repotted into 
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larger pots, if large plants are wished for, and 
again plunged in the open air till the autumn: 
care must be taken to place the pots on slates, to 
prevent their roots getting through the bottoms 
of the pots. If compact and pretty little plants 
are required, the same pots may be used, merely 
reducing the roots, so that the pot will holda small 
quantity of compost for the plant to feed upon. 
A most excellent compost for potted roses may be 
made as follows :—Pare some turf from a loamy 
pasture: the parings should be from one to two 
inches thick; bake them in an oven about twelve 
hours, when the temperature is equal to that 
just after it has been used for baking bread; 
they must not be burned ; * this, chopped as before 
directed with one-third of rotten manure, or 
leaf-mould, forms one of the very finest of com- 
posts. The plants must be looked to carefully in 
spring, and whenever infested by the aphis or 
green fly, tobacco-smoke must be applied. Mildew 
is easily destroyed by sprinkling sulphur on the 
foliage, and suffering it to remain undisturbed for 
one or two days; the plants should then be 
plentifully syringed ; extraordinary luxuriance of 
growth may be given by watering them once a 
week with guano-water. 


* T have used, with much success, turf roasted on a sheet of 
iron (placed on temporary brickwork), under which a moderate 
fire has been kept ; about one hour’s roasting is sufficient. This 
chars the turfy side, and acts most beneficially. 
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A season may be saved in the growth of these 
roses, if plants in larger pots than those they are 
usually sold in are purchased: if these are pro- 
cured in the autumn or winter, they may be 
placed in the greenhouse at once with a certainty 
of succeeding. 


CULTIVATION OF SUMMER ROSES 
IN POTS. 


For this purpose, a selection of the finest double 
varieties are alone eligible. Plants worked on neat 
stems not more than four inches high, and with 
fibrous compact roots, so that they will admit of 
being placed in the centre of the pots, should be 
potted late in October or early in November, 
in 24-sized or 8-inch pots, in a compost of loam 
and rotten manure, or loam and leaf-mould and 
manure, in equal quantities; if to a bushel of 
this compost half a peck of powdered charcoal is 
added, it will be improved. After potting they 
should be placed on slates, and then plunged in 
sawdust or old tan, so that the surface of the mould 
‘inthe potsis covered about two inchesin depth with 
the material used for plunging. A sunny exposed 
situation is better than under a wall, for when 
placed near a wall the branches always incline 
from it, so that the plant, in lieu of being round 
and compact, as it ought to be, becomes one- 
0 
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sided; in February following they may be pruned 
in closely, i.e. to within two or three buds of the 
base of each shoot, and remain plunged during 
the summer ; additional vigour may be given by 
removing the sawdust or tan from the surface of 
the pots in March, and substituting rotten manure; 
during the summer all suckers must be carefully 
removed, and in June, July, and August, all luxu- 

riant shoots shortened, by pinching off their ends, 
and superfluous shoots nipped in the bud; so that 
each plant is made to form a neat compact bush, 
not too much crowded with shoots. If this is 
properly attended to, they will scarcely require 
pruning the following spring; a few of the shoots 
may be thinned out, i.e. entirely removed. 
These plants will require abundance of water in 
dry hot weather in summer, and once a week in 
June and July they should be watered with a guano 
water: 1 lb. to twenty gallons of water will be of 
sufficient strength; if not placed on slates, the 
pots must be removed once a fortnight, to prevent 
the roots entering the soil underneath the pots 
which will give them much additional vigour: but 
the check they receive when removed is very in- 
jurious ; this must, therefore, be carefully guarded’ 
against. The above treatment is also applicable 
to Moss and Provence Roses on their own roots, 
which, when required for forcing, may at once be 
removed from the plunging-bed, after having re- 
mained there one summer, to the forcing-house; 
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those required for exhibition only, may also re- 
main there till near the blooming season; when, 
if it is wished to retard them, they may be placed 
under a north wall; if to accelerate, they may be 
removed to the greenhouse or to any pit or frame 
under glass. 

With the exception of the Moss and Provence 
Roses, which are, and always will be, favourites 
for forcing, Summer Roses are not so eligible for 
pot-culture as the Autumnal Roses; they bloom 
but once, and, if intended for exhibition, it is so 
extremely difficult to have them in perfection on 
any given day; if the season be cold and cloudy it 
is most difficult to bring them forward, as fireheat 
in summer is injurious to roses brought from the 
open air; andif dry and hot, itis equally difficult 
to retard them; at least, this can be done only 
for a very short period. 

Moss and Provence Roses that have been forced 
have generally been thought to require a season’s 
rest ; but with the following treatment this will not 
be required. Presuming that they have bloomed 
in February or March, they should have their 
shoots shortened to within two or three buds, 
repotted and placed in a cold frame, plunged in 
the before-mentioned materials, and, towards the 
end of April, placed in the open air, as before 
directed; if carefully .attended to during the 
summer, the plants will be sufficiently vigorous 
to bear forcing again the ensuing season ; those 

o 2 
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plants intended only for exhibition, or to bloom 
at the usual season without forcing, may be 
shifted annually towards the end of September, 
and a portion of earth shaken from their roots; 
from 8-inch pots they may be shifted into 9-inch 
or 16-sized pots; and it will not be advisable to 
place them in any of the larger-sized pots unless 
plants are required of extra size, as they become 
heavy, and difficult to move with safety. 

There appears to me much room for improve- 
ment in the pot-culture of Summer Roses. Why 
should they not have shade and shelter? Are 
they less worthy than the gaudy, but odourless 
tulip? the carnation? the auricula? All these 
have shade and shelter in their blooming season. 
Why, then, have we neglected to give it to the 
rose ? simply because fashion has not led the way. 
We well know how frequently rain and wind 
destroy nearly all the flowers of our Summer 
Roses; how easy, then, would it be to erect a hght 
shed covered with canvas, something like those 
used to cover tulips when in bloom. An erection 
of this kind, thirty to forty or fifty feet long, 
and from eight to ten feet wide, would admit of 
a path in the centre, anda border of roses in pots 
on each side. If the weather should be unfavour- 
able, their flowers would expand in perfection, 
unscathed by those summer storms of wind and 
rain, peculiar to our climate, so fatal to flowers, 
and, above all, to roses: and if, on the contrary, 
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we have ‘real merry days of June,’ with a glowing 
and unclouded sun, how agreeable would be the 
shade of the ‘rosarium,’ how beautiful the tints 
of the flowers thus shaded, and how delightful 
their perfume! If the weather be warm and dry, 
roses placed in a temporary erection of this kind 
should be carefully, but not too abundantly, 
watered every evening—and what is better than 
saturating the pots with water—the central path 
should be sprinkled two or three times a day, and 
water poured on the ground between the pots. 
The canvas covering should always be drawn up 
in calm cloudy weather, day and night, for roses 
are impatient of confinement. 


CULTURE OF ROSES IN POTS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


THE most elegant pot roses for exhibition may be 
selected from these families recommended for 
greenhouse culture; but as it is now the fashion 
for Horticultural Societies to offer prizes for 
‘roses in pots,’ it becomes my duty to offer a few 
observations on growing hardy varieties of roses 
in pots, so as to form very large plants. I must 
here caution the reader that occasional disappoint- 
ment must be expected in growing them in pots 
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for exhibition, as roses, like facts, are stubborn 
things, and will often, in summer, bloom just 
whenever it pleases them to do so, not being easily 
retarded or forced: now, as days of exhibition are 
usually fixed before it is known whether we are 
to have an early or a late season, it is frequently 
a complete lottery whether any particular plants 
of rose will be in bloom or not. I have some- 
times known on days fixed for the exhibition at 
Chiswick, that I have looked over fifty plants of 
one sort before I could find three or four perfect 
flowers. The roses recommended for greenhouse 
culture, from their producing a succession of 
bloom, must be most relied upon by the exhibitor : 
but if, by a lucky chance, a collection of Moss 
Roses, or some of the finer kinds of French and 
Hybrid Bourbon or Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 
could be enticed to show themselves in all their 
gay attire on the day, they would make the green- 
house roses ‘ hide their diminished heads,’ 

To form a collection of hardy roses in pots, the 
very best should be selected from the following 
families: French, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bour- 
bon, and Hybrid Perpetual. Now for hardy pot 
roses, except Moss Roses, in which the choice is 
limited, only those with very double flowers, and 
stiff waxy petals, should be selected. The follow- 
ing will not disappoint the amateur. I ought 
here to mention that it is better to pot two, or 
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three, or four of any good sort, rather than 
have a greater variety of second-rate roses. 


NAME FAMILY 
Charles Lawson . ? : . Hybrid Bourbon. 
Coupe @Hébé_ . ; , ; ditto 
Paul Ricaut . : ‘ : ditto 
Alfred Colomb . ; , . Hybrid perpetual. 
Baroness Rothschild . ; : ditto 
Boule de Neige . ; a : ditto 
Captain Christy . ; : 4 ditto 
Charles Lefébvre : : ditto 
Comtesse Cécile de Chabrillan , ditto 
Comtesse Oxford . 4 F ditto 
Duc de Rohan . : : i ditto 
Duke of Wellington . . ‘ ditto 
Etienne Levet . ; : - ditto 
Fisher Holmes . : : : ditto 
Francois Lacharme . ‘ : ditto 
Hyppolite Jamain : ‘ > ditto 
John Hopper. ; ; , ditto 
Jules Margotin . ; 7 . ditto 
La France . ; A : : ditto 
Louise van Houtte F 4 : ditto 
Madame Lacharme . ‘ : ditto 
Madame Rivers . ‘ : : ditto 
Madame Victor Verdier ‘ ; ditto 
Madame Vidot . , P ‘ ditto 
Marie Baumann . ‘ ‘ ditto 
Maurice Bernardin . ‘ ‘ ditto 
Victor Verdier . ‘ F ‘ ditto 


The following varieties, all equally worthy of 
culture, will require the same treatment in sum- 
mer as the above; but it will be necessary to re- 
move them to the greenhouse or some other glass 
structure in November, for protection during the 
winter ; they will in the spring require the treat- 
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ment recommended for greenhouse culture, and 
they must be kept under glass till the time for 
exhibiting. 


NAME FAMILY 
Adam. ; : ; : } . ‘Tea-scented. 
Belle Lyonnaise . ‘ ; : , ditto 
Bouton d’Or : ; : : , ditto 
Catherine Mermet 3 : : ; ditto 
Devoniensis : i : ditto 
Duchess of Edinburgh : : ; ditto 
Gloire de Dijon . ; ; ; : ditto 
Madame Falcot . : 2 : ; ditto 
Madame Margottin . : ; ; ditto 
Maréchal Niel . : . ? ‘ ditto 
Moiré. , : ; 7 : : ditto 
Niphetos . : - : : : ditto 
Rubens : : : : ; : ditto 
Souvenir d’un Ami . E ‘ ; ditto 
Souvenir d’Elise . ; ; E : ditto 
Queen : ; > . Bourbon 
Souvenir de la Malinniaor ; , : ditto 


The above are all of first-rate quality ; their 
flowers are very double, and their petals thick, 
and not liable to fade quickly. About the end of 
October worked plants should be selected on very 
straight stems, not more than from six to eight 
inches in height. Care must be taken that their 
roots are so formed that each plant may be placed 
im the centre of the pot: unless this is strictly 
attended to, they will make but a poor appear- 
ance, as may be seen by some of those exhibited 
at the horticultural shows. If any of the large 
- roots interfere with the position of the plant in 
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the pot, they may be much ‘shortened, merely 
taking off the tips of the small roots and fibres. 
Stems from four to six inches may be taken 
generally as the most eligible height; but, to form 
plants for the back row, varieties of the following 
families may be on stems one foot to eighteen 
inches: they will increase the effect ; viz. Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetuals. 
Many of these will form, when in full bloom, fine 
rounded heads. When plants of the above de- 
scription have been selected, they may be potted 
into No. 16’s, or 9-inch pots, in a compost of two 
parts of nice turfy loam and one part of rotten 
dung; the loam should, if possible, be more 
rich and adhesive than that recommended for the 
plants under greenhouse culture. If some of the 
plants are very strong, pots a size larger, called 
]l-inch or 8's may be used; they should then 
be plunged in the open air on the surface of the 
soil, in sawdust, rotten leaves, or old tan, which 
should be four inches deep on the surface of the 
mould in the pots, care being taken to place the 
bottom of each pot on a slate, for reasons before 
given. I recommend the pots to be placed on 
the surface, rather than to be plunged in the 
ground, as they then receive the full influence of 
the sun to their roots. Towards the end of Febru- 
ary each plant must be pruned to within six or 
eight buds of the base of the strong shoots, and 
to within two or three buds of those that are more 
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weak; it will be as well, however, if the plants 
have very long shoots, to shorten these one-third 
at the time of potting, as this prevents their being 
racked by the high winds of November. These 
Autumnal potted roses will not be fit for exhibition 
the first season after potting; they must have an 
entire summer’s growth and good cultivation; in 
the autumn, when they have been one year in 
pots, if large plants are required, they should be 
shifted into No. 8’s or 11-inch pots, and replunged 
in the place they have occupied. Towards the 
end of November, ‘T'ea-scented, Bourbon, and 
Noisette Roses should be removed to their winter 
quarters, under glass, but they may be wintered 
with safety out of doors, if abundance of branches 
of evergreens are placed among them ; the Hybrid 
Perpetuals ought also to have this shelter. Au- 
tumnal pruning will tend to give an earlier bloom; 
therefore, one-half of the plants may be pruned 
in October if this is the object sought for; the 
remainder in March, or even as late as April; 
indeed, this will give the exhibitor a chance of 
having some plants ready on the important day. — 
In May, if the weather be hot and dry, the plants, 
although plunged and apparently moist, will re- 
quire water daily; and once a week a regular 
soaking with guano water will insure a most vi- 
gorous growth, and defy all attacks of the aphis or 
any other little pest, the grub excepted, which must 
be carefully sought for in all these young leaves 
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on the flower stems which appear glued to- 
gether. 

The plants will require shifting annually ; in 
general, pots of the same size will do, taking 
about one-third of the mould clean from their 
roots, and giving them a fresh and rich compost. 
The middle of October is the best period for this 
annual shifting. I have before said it is most 
difficult to retard or force into bloom roses grown 
in pots in the open air; however, removal into 
the greenhouse for a week or ten days to force 
them, if required, may be tried; to retard them, 
the method employed by the courtier, in the days 
of Elizabeth, to save his cherries for his queen, 
may be essayed, viz. stretch a piece of canvas on 
hoops over the plants, and keep it constantly wet 
by sprinkling it with water. 

I wish success to all those who intend to ex- 
hibit roses in pots, but must again caution them 
not to be soured by one or two disappointments, 
as the sun will shine and hasten, and clouds will 
come and retard, and possibly blight the hope of 
being able to exhibit twelve or twenty roses on 
some appointed day. 


ACCELERATING THE GROWTH OF 
ROSES IN POTS. 


A verY simple and efficient method of gaining 
two years’ growth in one has been practised here 
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for many years, and imitated by numerous rose- 
growers. 

About the first of May a hotbed should be | 
made, five feet wide and three feet in height— 
if of leaves and manure equal parts, all the better, 
its heat will last longer—on this bed some light 
mould should be placed, about six inches thick, 
supported by boards. Roses intended for rapid 
growth should be taken from their small pots, 
their balls of earth loosened, and potted into 
24-sized or 8-inch pots, with the usual compost ; 
these should be plunged up to their rims in the 
bed, and the surface of each pot covered with 
rotten manure, about an inch thick. They may 
remain thus plunged for six or seven weeks, at 
the end of which time the heat of the bed will 
have declined; the pots should then be removed, | 
and the soil they are plunged in; the bed should 
then be remade with about half its bulk of fresh 
manure mixed with it, the pots replunged, and 
the plants suffered to grow till autumn, when they 
should be removed to pits or houses appropriated 
to their culture. 

The luxuriousness of growth gained by this 
method is quite marvellous, small plants become 
large bushes, and put forth grand trusses of 
flowers. | 
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Hirurrro the Dog Rose has been used almost in- 
discriminately for all kinds of roses for standards ; 
nothing better is required, at least for those sorts 
that grow vigorously ; but in the culture of dwarfs, 
a great improvement may be made by using the 
Céline and the Rosa Manetti. The Sempervirens 
Rose, Félicité Perpétue, makes also a most ex- 
cellent stock of dwarf roses; also the Hybrid 
China Rose, Descartes. These strike readily from 
cuttings planted in November in open borders. 
In making cuttings, take one-year-old shoots 
and cut them into lengths of one foot ; the bottom 
of the cutting should be cut close to a bud, and 
not sloping; the top should be cut just above a 
bud, with a gentle slope: then carefully cut out 
all the buds but two at the top. In planting, the 
section of a ridge must be formed, the cutting 
placed firmly against it, and the earth dug.up to 
it, and firmly pressed; when finished the row of 
cuttings should stand in the centre of a ridge 
about eight inches high, and only one bud of 
the cutting above the surface; from being thus 
moulded up no exhaustion takes place during the 
dry frosts of winter and spring, and every cutting 
will grow; in July or August of the following 
season they will be fit to bud. The ridge must 
be levelled so as to expose the main stem of the 
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cutting ; and in this, at about three or four inches 
from the bottom, the bud must beinserted. The 
stocks should be budded as soon as possible after 
being uncovered, or the bark will become rigid, 
and will not open freely. 

The Céline stock, a very old Hybrid Bourbon 
Rose, is a most excellent stock for Bourbon 
Noisette (particularly the Cloth of Gold), and 
many other roses; if planted in a rich moist soil, 
it will make shoots from four to five feét in height, 
fit for low standards. 

The Rosa Manetti isa rose I received some 
thirty years since, from Como, fromSignor Crivelli, 
who recommended it as the very best of all roses 
for a stock. It was raised from seed by Signor 
Manetti of the Botanic Garden at Monza. All the 
roses I have budded on this stock have succeeded 
admirably; above all, the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which scarcely seem to know when to leave off 
growing and blooming in the autumn; indeed 
it is remarkable for its late growth: for it may be 
budded during nearly the whole of September ; 
another excellent quality is, that it never gives 
any suckers from its roots at long distances from 
the plant, like the Dog Rose; it seems to flourish 
equally in ight and dry as well as in stiff soils; 
and it will, I trust, be of much value to the rose 
amateur, who, if the soil of his rose garden be 
light and dry, is so often troubled with the nu- 
merous suckers thrown up by the Dog Rose. I 
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am, indeed, now fully convinced that the only me- 
thod of cultivating dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
in soils that are gravelly, sandy, or resting on 
chalk, is to employ the Manetti Rose as a stock. 

Since the above paragraphs were written, more 
experience with this has been gained; although 
so vigorous in growth it does not forn good 
standards, the stems with their side branches left 
on increase rapidly in bulk, but when they are 
budded at the height proper for standards, and 
the side branches cut off. the bark becomes in- 
durated, the sap apparently 
ceases to circulate freely, and 
the stems in a year or two 
shrink, and the head becomes 
stunted in its growth and un- 
healthy. Some of the vigor- 
ous-growing Hybrid China 
Roses make good half-stand- 
ards on this stock, but its 
great eligibility is for dwarfs and pyramids ; these 
should be budded close to the ground, and when 
transplanted from the nursery, should be planted 
so as to cover the junction of the bud with the 
stock, placing that part about one inch and a 
half or two inches below the surface of the 
border. 

The annexed figure will illustrate my meaning 
better than a host of words. a, junction of the 
bud with the stock ; b, the height to which the 
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stem should be covered with earth. Treated in this 
way the covered part of the stock increases rapidly 
in bulk, the sap flows freely through it, and mest 
vigorous and healthy growth is the result. I 
have observed a peculiarity in this stock worthy 
of notice; under certain circumstances, the sort 
budded on it will entirely overpower suckers 
that are suffered to remain on the stock, so 
that, in a year or two, the plant from the bud 
will gain the ascendency, and the suckers, without 
being removed, will languish and die. This has 
occurred here in several instances with stocks 
planted out for stocks for propagation in a stiff 
clayey soil; some of these had dormant buds in 
them, which had not put forth their shoots with 
the usual crop of plants, and were thrown on one 
side as stocks. Now the curious part of the matter 
was, that immediately these stocks were planted 
out for stocks in a stiff soil, and so deeply that the 
dormant buds became slightly covered with earth, 
they pushed forth most vigorously; and although 
the stocks at the same time put forth suckers 
which were suffered to grow, they have, as may 
be seen in most instances, overpowered them, and 
now form vigorous bushes of Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses from three to six years old. 

To what a great extent, in this respect, it differs 
from the Dog Rose stock will be at once apparent 
to rose-loving readers: for we all know that the 
Dog Rose carries on a fierce war with its bud or 
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graft, and unless most carefully attended to, de- 
stroys it by its suckers in one season. A method 
of growing standard roses in dry unfavourable 
soils, with the aid of the Manetti stock, may be 
practised by those who really love rose culture; 
some robust-growing, Hybrid China Rose—Ma- 
dame Pisaroni and Descartes are two vigorous- 
growing varieties, to these should be added 
‘Cheshunt hybrid ’-—should be budded on strong 
Manetti stocks below the surface of the soil, which 
should be removed for the purpose ; from each bud 
one shoot should be encouraged and supported 
with a stake, and all others carefully removed 
the second season of growth the stems thus formed 
may be budded with Hybrid Perpetual Roses and 
others ; they soon form nice healthy stems. 
Stocks of the Dog Rose should always be 
planted in November. Those intended for dwarfs 
may be cut to within six inches of the root, those 
for dwarf standards and standards to the requisite 
lengths. After planting, cover the surface of the 
soil near their roots with litter or fresh manure, 
three or four inches deep; in August of the 
following season they will be in fine order for 
budding. Hedge budding, lately recommended 
in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle, may be practised 
under particular circumstances. Thus, if some 
fine stocks, that have been overlooked in autumn, 
are discovered in February, in lieu of removing 
them to the rose garden, bud them in the hedge 
P 
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in July or August following; attend to them the 
following summer, and remove them to the garden 
in the autumn. If removed with the dormant 
buds the same autumn they are budded, they 
will, unless the plants are well rooted, not break 
well; but, if the stocks can be removed with 
tolerable roots, it will, unless the hedge is very 
near the house, be interesting to have them in 
the garden, so as to be able to watch over them 
carefully. By the former method you will have 
very strong plants to remove into the garden, 
fifteen months after budding; by the latter, you 
may remove your stocks with their buds three 
months after budding. You will probably lose 
a few of your plants, from their being deficient 
in roots, and some of your budded stocks will 
refuse to push or break, from the same cause. 
Your roses will ornament your hedge during the 
summer, prick your fingers, and give you some 
trouble to prune and superintend. Your buds 
will bloom in the garden, though not with equal 
vigour ; still, if Hybrid Perpetuals or Bourbons, 
with much freedom, and constantly be under your 
eye. I can only say that the culture of roses, 
whether in the garden or in the wilderness, is 
always interesting. 
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PLANTING. 


November and Drcremper are so well known to 
be favourable months for planting roses that it is 
thought by many amateurs no others are or can 
be so eligible: on dry sandy soils, this is quite 
correct ; but on wet retentive soils, if the holes 
are opened in winter, so that the mould becomes 
pulverised by frost, February is much better. In 
light soils, a mixture of well-rotted cow-dung and 
rich stiff loam from an old pasture, giving to each 
plant, if a standard a wheel-barrowful, if a dwarf 
about half that quantity, will be found the best 
compost ; if the soil be stiff, the same quantity of 
manure and pit or road sand, or burnt earth, equal 
parts, will be most eligible. The roots of the 
plants will require but little pruning; merely 
shorten any that are long and straggling; and if 
the plants are very luxuriant, those planted in 
autumn may have their branches shortened to 
about half their length to prevent the wind rocking 
them ; in February they may be finally pruned as 
directed for each family ; in spring-planting they 
may be pruned before they are planted. In every 
case some manure, or other surface dressing, to the 
extent of two inches in depth, should be placed on 
the surface round the stem of each plant; this 
keeps the roots in a moist state and enriches the 
soil. 
Pp 2 
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Standards should not be planted nearer to each 
other than three feet, and dwarfs in beds from 
twenty-one inches to two feet apart. 


SOILS. 


Tue most eligible soils for roses budded on the 
Dog Rose stock are strong alluvial loams inclining 
to clay; they also grow well in heavy calcareous 
clays, for on a steep bank on my premises, which 
was cut through on lowering the turnpike road, 
leaving a bare surface of white clay, full of chalk 
stones with literally no surface soil, Dog Rose 
stocks there made stout shoots, fourteen feet long, 
in one summer. Still any deep soil with a cool 
subsoil suits them well. A light surface soil with 
gravel or sand beneath is not favourable to them ; 
but, with abundance of surface manure, Standard 
Roses will even in such soils do pretty well. Stiff 
soils on the whole are most favourable, for they 
are the soils in which the Dog Rose grows most 
vigorously, and if they are of the most retentive 
nature, they are easily corrected by some burnt 
earth and manure. . 
It is ight sandy soils that are naturally unfa- 

vourable to standard or dwarf Standard Roses 
budded on the Dog Rose, and in such soils they 
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should not be planted ; but the remedy is simple, 
for by planting pyramidal roses on the Manetti 
stock, as directed in p. 114, no soil obstacle re- 
mains, and the rose lover may cultivate his 
favourite flower in the sands of Bagshot, the 
blowing sands of Norfolk, or the equally light 
sands of the neighbourhood of Folkestone. 

Roses on the Manetti stock require no admix- 
ture of clay to make them flourish, and but a 
small quantity of manure; still they are benefited 
by surface manures; which should be applied in 
November and suffered to subside by the rains of 
winter, which take it to the roots by the usual 
process of nature. 

I have never yet seen a soil so bad as to require 
to be removed; if very stiff, sand, burnt earth, 
and manure may be mixed with it, so as to make 
it fit for roses on Dog Rose stocks; if very light, 
plant roses on the Manetti stock. 

Numerous platitudes have been penned on the 
subject of soils for roses, so it may not be out of 
place to condense in the following summary my 
opinion. 

Standard and dwarf Standard Roses, on Dog 
Rose stocks, may be successfully cultivated in soils 
consisting of stiff loamy clay, whether calcareous 
or ferruginous: in rich sandy loams resting on 
clay; in low alluvial bottoms where standing 
water is not less than two feet from the surface ; 
and in deep dark-coloured vegetable soils. 
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In light soils with subsoils of chalk, gravel, or 
sand, Standard Roses cannot be successfully culti- 
vated wtthout abundant surface manures and 
biennial removal. In such soils, Pyramidal Roses, 
as described in p. 114, on the Manetti stock, and 
dwarf roses in the same stock are alone adapted, 
and if planted as directed in p. 207, they will 
abundantly reward the cultivator. 


SURFACE-DRESSING. 


To cultivate roses in perfection, and more par- 
ticularly standards, they should have annual sur- 
face dressings of manure, or some rich compost. 
For standards or pillar roses on lawns, presum- 
ing that the usual circle of bare earth is round 
each tree, as recommended in p. 36, common 
manure should always be applied in autumn, 
about two shovelfuls to each tree. Its effects 
are gradually washed down to the roots during 
winter. 

Night-soil, mixed with the drainings of the 
dunghill, or even with pond or ditch water, so as 
to make a thick liquid, and applied once or twice 
in winter, giving one or two gallons to each tree, 
will be found of great use. Brewers’ grains, after 
being fermented in a heap two or three weeks, 
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and mixed with burnt earth, say one-fourth, giving 
from half a peck to a peck to each tree in Novem- 
ber or December, are a most powerful stimulant. 
Night-soil, mixed with burnt earth in the same 
proportions, is an excellent surface-dressing. In 
spring the soil should be stirred to the depth 
of one or two inches round each tree. For a 
summer surface-dressing, guano and wood-ashes 
answer well in the proportions of half a peck of 
guano to a bushel of ashes, giving a quarter of a 
peck of the mixture to each tree in a circle three 
feet in diameter round the stem, and letting it 
remain undisturbed on the surface; with this 
dressing abundant watering in dry weather is 
quite necessary. 


INSECTS. 


THE rose in all its stages is, if possible, more 
liable to the attacks of insects and various diseases 
than any other hardy shrub. There are many 
very ornamental trees and shrubs which grow from 
year to year without any apparent disease, and 
increase in beauty annually as they increase in 
size. How different is it with the rose—unless it 
be some hardy climbing sort—for a choice kind 
of rose left unpruned and uncared for only one 
season, often dies or becomes so weakly as scarce 
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to be restored to vigour. Foremost among its 
enemies is the Rose Aphis (Aphis Ros), which - 
seems to multiply itself almost magically. Some 
fine evening in June you may be enjoying the - 
vigorous healthy shoots of your rose trees ap- 
parently clean and fresh and free from all blight. 
The next morning by 10 a.m. nearly every shoot 
may be found coated with its living world of 
insect life ; some green, some brown, or brownish, 
but all absorbed in one pursuit—sucking the life- 
juice from every shoot and leaf; no enemy to the 
rose is sopersevering or soinjurious, for in twenty- 
four hours those fine luxuriant shoots crowned 
with their buds of promise will, if left uncared 
for, be withered and unsightly. It is a source of 
real pleasure to be able to give a simple and most 
efficient remedy for this pest. The first intima- 
tion of it, if I mistake not, appeared in the 
‘Gardener’s Chronicle:’ it is now one of those 
valuable compounds that will endure as long as 
gardens are cared for, for it is death to every 
description of aphis. 

Take four ounces of quassia chips, and boil 
them ten minutes in a gallon of soft water ; strain 
off the chips, and add four ounces of soft soap, 
which should be dissolved in it as it cools, stirring 
it before using. 

If roses on walls are infested, the syringe may 
be employed, but for standard roses and rose- 
bushes it may be applied after the following 
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method. Place a piece of slate or glass upright 
in the left hand, then apply this to the shoots of 
the tree so that they rest against it; then with a 
moderate-sized painter’s brush in the right hand, 
well saturated with the mixture, brush every leaf 
and shoot upwards; two or three minutes will 
finish the business. After ten minutes or so have 
elapsed, the dead and dying insects should be 
washed off the tree with pure water from a syringe 
having the usual rose affixed to it. There is no 
occasion to mention any other remedy for the rose 
aphis ; all that have hitherto been given in the rose 
books are more or less offensive, such as fumiga- 
tion, tobacco water, &c. The decoction of quassia 
and soft soap is the least offensive and most 
efficacious of all aphis remedies. In early spring, 
often in March but more frequently in April, 
the rose weevil, ‘ Otiorhynchus,’ which hides itself 
either in crevices of the bark or in the ground, 
often commits great ravages by eating out the 
centre of each bud, and seems to favour more 
particularly nice plump buds in standard dog-rose 
stocks about which you are more than usually 
anxious. He can only be caught at night, and 
from his dark brown coat and size approaching 
the lady bird, a sharp eye and bright ight must 
be employed. 

In the ‘ merry month of May,’ the rose cater- 
pillar makes his appearance; he may soon be 
detected, for he glues a leaf or two together to 
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form his habitation. As soon as such leaves are 
perceived—-and every morning the trees should 
be examined—these glued leaves should be 
squeezed between finger and thumb so as to crush 
him effectually, after which the leaf may be cut 
off. Nothing but close attention will save your 
rosebuds from being perforated by him and 
ruined. No decorations or infusions are of any 
use; the only remedy is the crushing one. 

There is also the rose grub to be guarded 
against. It is something like a very short brown 
caterpillar: he eats into the young and succulent 
shoot, and must be carefully sought for; his small 
entrance perforated in the young summer shoot of 
the rose may sometimes be seen; he should be at 
once dug out and despatched; there is no cure 
but this, for if the parent moths are prevented 
laying their eggs in holes, they will find crevices 
small but convenient. Number four of our ene- 
mies will make our list complete, at least as far 
as we know—but there may be hidden foes. 

Our present subject is the larva of the saw-fly ; 
this most tiresome pest makes its appearance from 
July till quite the end of summer, more particu- 
larly in dry hot weather, and in warm dry soils. 
The rose cultivator, if he sees some leaves veined 
with semi-transparent veins, must at once be on 
the alert and turn up each leaf to find the enemy; 
he will soon be found at work eating greedily 
the under surface of each leaf, so as to make it 
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almost a skeleton, and semi-transparent. He is 
an ugly little fellow, and cold and clammy like a 
slug, but he must be sought for diligently, and 
crushed at once, otherwise your rose garden in a 
few weeks would become a garden, not of ‘ dry 
bones ’—but dry leaves, which would flutter in 
the wind most dismally. 


DISEASES. 


WE must commence with the most tiresome, if 
not the most fatal, of rose maladies—the white 
mildew, which, alas! our favourite autumnal 
roses too often show in autumn, is most difficult 
to arrest; it does not kill roses, but it destroys 
the beauty of the leaves and weakens the tree. © 
Flowers of sulphur sprinkled on the leaves and 
- shoots in the evening when they are moist with 
dew, and washed off with the syringe the following 
morning about eight o’clock, will arrest it some- 
times. If the weather be hot and the sulphur be 
suffered to remain on the leaves all the day 
following, mischief often occurs and the leaves 
burn. Ifthe weather be cloudy, it may remain 
on the leaves for twenty-four hours; in all cases 
syringe the leaves and shoots abundantly with 
pure water to wash it off. 
The Rev. W. Radclyffe recommends ‘2 oz. of 
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blue vitriol’ dissolved in hot water, and then 
mixed with four gallons of cold soft water; the 
leaves sprinkled with it night and morning. 

In some soils, a species of red fungus attaches 
itself to the bark in bright orange-red blotches. 
This species of fungus is not very common; the 
cure is to wash the stems and shoots with Gishurst 
compound; if in winter and early spring, 6 oz. to 
the gallon of soft water; if in summer, 3 oz. to 
the gallon will be sufficient. If the blotch does 
not heal, the red bark should be pared off with a 
sharp knife, applying to the wound the Forsythic 
mortar—cow-dung, lime, sand, and wood-ashes ; 
equal quantities, made into a thick paste and 
spread on the wound with a spatula. 

There is yet another red or rather orange- 
coloured fungus, peculiar to dry soils, which often 
makes its appearance in August on the under 
surface of the leaves of roses, more particularly 
those of the Moss and Provence Roses. I have 
seen thousands of young and old plants of these 
two old favourite sorts with the under surface of 
every leaf covered with a thick coat of impalpable 
bright orange-coloured dust. No cure has yet 
been found for this disease; all the fungus reme- 
dies have failed. There is a preventive—the roses 
should be lifted and replanted every autumn, 
giving them at the same time plenty of manure 
and stirring the soil three feet deep; rotation in 
cropping should also be attended to, so as to give 
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the roses a bed in the rose garden which has had 
a crop of annuals the preceding summer. 

In moist soils the stems and branches of rose 
trees are often disfigured by the growth of moss. 
They should be dressed in winter with lime and 
soot, equal quantities, made into a thin paste. 

A species of mildew, only of an opposite colour 
to the first named, often makes its appearance on 
some of our finest kinds of autumn roses. How 
detestable it is to see on some bright sunny 
morning in August, when the harvest mist has 
just lifted his curtain, leaving every leaf, and bud, 
and flower sparkling with beauty—how chilling 
to the roseist to see on his fine trees of Sénateur 
Vaise or Gloire de Santenay a few leaves with 
round black blotches on them increasing daily till 
the leaves drop off exhausted. There seems no 
immediate cure for this fatal disease ; I have tried 
the mildew applications, but without effect; it is 
more rife in shallow, dry, or old exhausted soils, - 
than in a clay soil with deep culture. Annual 
removal, deep culture, and rotation will prevent 
its coming. 

Among roses of the old school, such as some of 
the Hybrid Bourbons and others, ‘green-eyed’ 
roses were very common: with our improved 
popular sorts, this green centre is rarely seen. 
When it used to be common in our rose gardens, it 
caused much discussion, some imputing it to over- 
manuring and over-luxuriance, and, as a matter 
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of course, some to the converse. I only remember 
being much amused with the controversy, for in the 
heat of it I discovered a group of old varieties of 
Rosa gallica, all with large green eyes, growing 
under some old elm trees—literally starved to 
death. 


HOW TO HAVE ROSES IN NOVEMBER.* 


‘ Dec. 8th, 1848.—On this day I gathered a fine 
bouquet of fragrant roses from plants growing in 
the open air.’ Such is the entry in my journal of 
remarkable horticultural events for the year 
above mentioned. 

My attention was now, however, more particu- 
larly directed to the bed of roses from which I 
gathered my bouquet. The plants were full of 
green leaves and bright flowers; but other plants 
of the same kind were nearly leafless and flower- 
less. How was this brought about? and why 
should they be thus verdant in so proverbially 
dreary a month ? were questions that immediately 
pressed upon my mind. I soon, however, recol- 
lected that these plants had been removed late in 
spring, had been planted in a richly-manured soil, 
and had been cut-in very closely. This accident 
in culture reminded me of ‘The Florist, and its 


* From an article in The Florist, by the Author. 
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readers; and I resolved to make a little article on 
the subject, so that all lovers of roses may, if they 
please, prolong the enjoyment of their beauties. 

The roses which I gathered were all Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and of the fol- 
lowing varieties: Baronne 
Prevost, Mrs. Elliott, Robin 
Hood, Géant des Batailles, 
La Reine, Dr. Marx, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Madame 
Laffay, Countess Duchatel, 
and some others. Now, 
working out a system from 
the above accident, I should 
recommend that a bed in 
every rose-garden be appro- 
priated to these winter roses, 
proceeding thus:—Presuming that plants one, 
two, or three years old are convenient, or that a 
bed of Hybrid Perpetuals can be appropriated, 
the plants should be taken up in February, their 
long roots shortened to about half their length, 
the fibrous roots left untouched, and their heads 
left unpruned. They should then be planted 
thickly under a north wall, or fence, and remain 
there till the end of April. They may then be 
taken up; their heads closely pruned, as in the 
annexed figure, which is that of a dwarfed Standard 
Rose pruned for late flowering. 

A bed must be prepared for them, which can- 
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In light soils with subsoils of chalk, gravel, or 
sand, Standard Roses cannot be successfully culti- 
vated wtthout abundant surface manures and 
biennial removal. In such soils, Pyramidal Roses, 
as described in p. 114, on the Manetti stock, and 
dwarf roses in the same stock are alone adapted, 
and if planted as directed in p. 207, they will 
abundantly reward the cultivator. 


SURFACE-DRESSING. 


To cultivate roses in perfection, and more par- 
ticularly standards, they should have annual sur- 
face dressings of manure, or some rich compost. 
For standards or pillar roses on lawns, presum- 
ing that the usual circle of bare earth is round 
each tree, as recommended in p. 36, common 
manure should always be applied in autumn, 
about two shovelfuls to each tree. Its effects 
are gradually washed down to the roots during 
winter. 

Night-soil, mixed with the drainings of the 
dunghill, or even with pond or ditch water, so as 
to make a thick liquid, and applied once or twice 
in winter, giving one or two gallons to each tree, 
will be found of great use. Brewers’ grains, after 
being fermented in a heap two or three weeks, 
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and mixed with burnt earth, say one-fourth, giving 
from half a peck to a peck to each tree in Novem- 
ber or December, are a most powerful stimulant. 
Night-soil, mixed with burnt earth in the same 
proportions, is an excellent surface-dressing. In 
spring the soil should be stirred to the depth 
of one or two inches round each tree. For a 
summer surface-dressing, guano and wood-ashes 
answer well in the proportions of half a peck of 
guano to a bushel of ashes, giving a quarter of a 
peck of the mixture to each tree in a circle three 
feet in diameter round the stem, and letting it 
remain undisturbed on the surface; with this 
dressing abundant watering in dry weather is 
quite necessary. 


INSECTS. 


THE rose in all its stages is, if possible, more 
liable to the attacks of insects and various diseases 
than any other hardy shrub. There are many 
very ornamental trees and shrubs which grow from 
year to year without any apparent disease, and 
increase in beauty annually as they increase in 
size. How different is it with the rose—unless it 
be some hardy climbing sort—for a choice kind 
of rose left unpruned and uncared for only one 
season, often dies or becomes so weakly as scarce 
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Manetti stocks in the grafting house, where, of 
course, artificial heat is employed. They grew 
well, and bloomed abundantly, in a cool house, in 
April and May, but, as I have said, their flowers 
not being thought first-rate, the plants were suf- 
fered to remain in small 4-inch pots till the middle 
of June, and then planted out, not being thought 
worthy of further pot cultivation. The ground 
they were planted in was heavily manured, so that 
they grew very freely, but were not noticed till 
the beginning of October, when the bed was ob- 
served to be a mass of buds and blossoms, the 
latter quite globular and of extraordinary beauty, 
and so they have continued to be till this day, the 
24th of November. Now this simple fact seems 
to tell us, that what has resulted from accident 
may be carried out by rose cultivators, and lead 
to a method by which our rose gardens may be 
made more beautiful in autumn than they have 
yet been. 

The rationale of the matter seems to be this. 
The plants from being cramped in their growth 
in early summer, when all their energies are in 
full play, hasten in autumn to make up for lost 
time, and thus grow and bloom in the greatest 
vigour. In the ‘Gardener’s Chronicle,’ No. 47 
(1860), page 1042, I have described strawberries 
as bearing freely in autumn from having been 
accidentally treated in the same way as my 
L’Etoile du Nord Roses. I should therefore 
counsel rose-lovers to pot in 4 and 6-inch pots in 
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the month of November free-growing and free- 
blooming roses, such as General Jacqueminot, 
Rubens, Turenne, Victor Verdier, La Brillante, 
Antoine Ducher, Louis Van Houtte, John Hopper, 
Madame Victor Verdier, and others of the same 
nature, so as to give diversity in colour, and allow 
them to grow and bloom in an orchard-house or 
greenhouse till the middle of June, and then cut 
off their bloom-stalks and any flower-buds that 
remain, and plant them out in a rich border. 
The plants may be subjected to this treatment 
year after year, increasing the size of the pots to 
a small extent, so as always to stint their spring 
growth, for the roots of the plants will of course 
increase in bulk, and will in due course require 
8-inch pots; it must, however, be a point ob- 
served, to give them as small pot-room as possible 
that the early summer energies of the plant may 
be arrested. 

I have, as it will be seen, pointed out thin- 
petalled roses for this culture. I do this from 
observation only, for at this moment I have a bed 
of the very old Rose Gloire de Rosoméne in full 
bloom, and its flowers, instead of being flaccid and 
poor, as they are in summer, are globular, from 
not being expanded, and quite beautiful. I have 
also observed that some of the condemned new 
roses growing in the same bed as L’Etoile du 
Nord have very double flowers and thick petals ; 
these have bloomed very imperfectly. 

Q2 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


Every cultivator of the rose is well acquainted 
with the difficulty of having roses in bloom in 
the ‘dark and dreary’ month of December. I 
feel, therefore, much pleasure in giving the result 
of some experiments ending in perfect success; so 
that, in future, a bouquet of roses on Christmas- 
day may grace the festive board in company with 
the holly, rivaling in brilliancy the colour of its 
berries. 

The BourbongRose, Gloire de Rosoméne, is 
now well-known by every lover of this favourite 
flower as a most brilliant and beautiful variety ; 
but, hke many other roses remarkable for the 
brilliancy of their tints, its flowers are deficient in 
fulness; in fact, they are merely semi-double, 
and, like all roses of this description, they fade 
very quickly in hot weather: it is only in the 
cool cloudy days of autumn, when their flowers 
never fully expand, that they are seen to perfec- 
tion. This quality induced me to turn my atten- 
tion to this variety, as well calculated to give a 
crop of very late autumnal or winter flowers. 

Nothing can be more simple than their manage- 
ment. Towards the end of May, young plants 
from small pots should be shifted into 6-inch 
pots, in a good compost of two-thirds loam and 
one-third rotten manure or decayed leaves, and 
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plunged in sawdust or old tan in the open ground, 
fully exposed to sun and air. They may be 
allowed to bloom freely all June and July, but in 
August and September every blossom-bud should 
be pinched off; this will make the plants stout 
and very robust, and towards the end of October 
an abundant crop of incipient flower-buds will be 
apparent ; the plants may then be removed toa 
light and airy glazed pit or greenhouse, and 
placed as near the glass as possible. No fire-heat, 
unless frost is very severe, should be employed, 
and abundance of air—they cannot have too much 
—should be given: it will also be much better to 
place the pot on slates or on a layer of sand, 
rather than on a dry wooden shelf. I am in- 
duced to recommend sand from the perfect 
success I have had with my plants, which after 
being taken from the bed in which they had been 
plunged all the summer, were placed on sand: 
they put forth roots from the bottoms of the pots 
into the sand, grew luxuriantly all November, 
and commenced blooming in December. On 
January 4, I cut a most beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. I may add, that, if large plants can be 
‘ procured, they may be potted into 8-inch pots, 
and in process of time, into 12-inch ; so that large 
bushes covered with flowers may ornament the 
drawing-room in that month above all others in 
which roses are ‘rich and rare ’—December. 

At present I know only of three or four other 
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varieties equa] to the above as Christmas roses. 
These are all varieties with thin petals which, in 
the warm rose-tide of June, soon fade. L’Etoile 
du Nord is one of the most desirable. This isa 
seedling from General Jacqueminot, which gives 
its large globular crimson flowers very freely 
in November and December; their fragrance is 
then delightful. Triomphe des Beaux Arts and 
Duc Decazes, La Brillante, Madame Gustave 
Bonnet, Centifolia Rosea, Peter Lawson, Tri- 
omphe de Caen, are also charming winter roses, 
to which we may add our old favourite General 
Jacqueminot, which, under the same manage- 
ment, will bloom very nicely. In addition to this 
valuable quality of blooming freely in winter, I had 
almost forgotten to add that the flowers of these 
free-blooming and not very double roses, although 
almost odourless under the bright sun of June, in 
winter exhale a delicate and agreeable perfume. 


WILDERNESS ROSES. 


For this idea I am indebted to Professor Owen, 
who, wishing to ornament a wild part of his 
ground, full of thorns, grass, and weeds, adopted 
the following plan, which, I am inclined to think, 
is quite worthy of record. 
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Large sewer tubes, rejected on account of flaws 
in the enamel-lining, were sunk vertically in the 
pure gravelly soil to within an inch or so of the 
surface, and filled in with loam and manure, and a 
rose planted in the centre of each. The soil in 
the tube was kept free from weeds, and the run- 
ning grass, and other weeds outside were pre- 
vented making their way into such good quarters. 
To give the roses extra vigour, some manure 
water was given to them occasionally in the 
summer. The effect of roses growing in the 
highest state of luxuriance in a wilderness was 
most charming. The inside diameter of these 
tubes is 16 inches, their length 30 inches, so that 
they go below the roots of weeds, which would 
otherwise soon devour the rich compost in which 
the roses delight. 

Every alternate year, in November, the tube 
should be emptied, filled with fresh compost, and 
the roses replanted in them. 


EARLY SPRING ROSES. 


Tue Hybrid Perpetuals are the only roses adapted 
for this mode of culture, which is very simple. 
About the end of August select some plants in a 
bed of roses, that you wish to bloom very early in 
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spring; then cut all the weak shoots and shorten 
all those that are strong and vigorous to within 
five or six buds of their base. A moderate-sized 
tree, whether dwarf or standard, will furnish from 
five to seven of these vigorous shoots. They will, 
soon after being pruned, put forth numerous 
young blooming spurs; in October thin out these 
spurs so that the tree is not crowded, and pinch 
off the bloom buds, giving no other pruning, 
and in spring they will reward you with a crop of 
flowers earlier by ten days than roses managed in 
the usual way. I have seen them from a fort- 
night to three weeks earlier; in 1848 they were 
in full bloom on May 14th. 


A VERY OLD ROSE-TREE. 


Wuewn at Cologne in July 1857, I heard from a 
friend residing there, that a rose-tree existed at 
Hildersheim, which was planted by Charlemagne. 
I thought it a fable, and most unfortunately 
passed by Hildersheim without calling to search 
into the matter. Resting some time at Leipsic 
with a literary friend, I made further enquiries, 
and through him have just received the following 
account from his friend at Hildersheim. The 
present size and description of this remarkable 
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tree may be relied upon. I give in the following 
narrative the words, as nearly as possible, of my 
Hildersheim correspondent, the first part merely 
legendary :—‘ When Charlemagne had conquered 
the territory of the original Saxons, several foreign 
potentates hastened to show him marks of esteem 
and respect; among others an ambassador from 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, who, as a symbol 
of his authority, carried a purple banner on which 
were embroidered the arms of his sovereign—six 
roses on a golden field. Charlemagne, struck with 
the homage, planted a rose-tree on the place of 
reception, to commemorate the event. Louis the 
Pious, at a later period, came to the district of 
Hildersheim on a hunting excursion, and after his 
sport ordered a mass to be said in the open air, at 
which all his retinue were present. The officiat- 
ing priest, on returning to his habitation, and 
just as the Court were commencing their repast, 
missed the “holy image” (it is presumed the 
cross), and after searching in vain for it, pro- 
ceeded on his way back to the place where the 
open-air mass had been performed. It was be- 
coming dark, and in his hurry and fear he seems 
to have nearly lost his way, when, lo! his eyes 
lighted upon the cross resting upon the branches 
of a wild-rose tree. He immediately attempted 
to regain it, when, wonderful to relate, the cross 
adhered to the tree, and eluded his grasp. After 
several ineffectual clutches, he felt sure that some 
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high power had interfered; he therefore ran to 
the Court and apprised the pious Louis of the 
wonderful sight. The whole Court rushed forth, 
and on approaching the rose-tree fell on their 
knees in thankfulness for the sight of such a 
miracle. Louis then ordered the present cathe- 
dral of Hildersheim to be built over the rose- 
tree,’ 

Such are the legends of this famous tree, often 
referred to by German authors. Dr. Grashof, of 
Hildersheim, gives the following description of its 
present state :—_‘ The roots are buried in a sort of 
coffin-shaped vault, under the middle altar of the 
erypt, which crypt is proved by known documents 
to have been built in the year 818, and to have 
survived the burning of the other parts of the 
cathedral on the 21st of January, 1013, and the 
23rd of March, 1046. 

‘Tt is remarkable that the chronicles of the 
town and Chapter make no mention of any harm 
having befallen this famous tree, which for cen- 
turies has been considered one of the lions of the 
district. 

‘The vault in which it grows is open to the 
rain, and this is put down as a proof that the tree 
could not have been planted after the cathedral 
was built. 

‘The trunk, eleven inches in diameter, is con- 
ducted through an opening in the wall, which is 
five feet thick, and then reaches outside some 
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inches above the surface of the ground, from 
whence two old branches and three younger arms 
spread out with their twigs and leaves, and cover 
a space twenty feet in height and twenty-four 
feet in breadth, being arranged on a sort of iron , 
railing on the eastern side of the vault. 

‘This tree has been an object of especial interest 
to the Chapter from the building of the cathedral ; 
and botanists attribute its present size to the fact 
of its being sheltered from frosts and storms by 
the different buildings and cloisters of the cathe- 
dral, and from the touch of rude hands by trellis- 
work, 

‘Bishop Hepilo (1054-1079) had it carefully 
spread out on the outer wall built by him, and 
placed in the archives a record of this, as also a 
description of the massive vault built under the 
high altar for the reception of its roots. The 
opening in the wall was made about 1120; the 
tree was in high esteem in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.’ 

Thus ends the history of this most remarkable 
rose-tree. I have only to regret that its species 
is not mentioned ; but as it is in the legend called 
a Wild Rose, it is probably Rosa canina or the 
Dog Rose. This I hope ere long to ascertain. 
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AN ABRIDGED LIST OF ROSES. 


Adapted for amateurs possessing small Gardens, 
or for those beginning to form a collection; 
selected so as to give the leading Variations of 


Colour. 


SUMMER ROSES. 


Provence Roses. 


Crested. 
Dutch. 
Unique. 


M oss Roses. 
Blush. 


Celina. 
Baron de Wassenaér. 
White Bath. 


Hybrid Provence Roses. 


Blanchefleur. 
Rose Devigne. 
Princess Clémentine. 


Hybrid China. 


Blair, No. 2. 
Brennus. 
Chenédolé. 


Hybrid Bourbon Roses. 


Charles Duval. 
Charles Lawson. 
Coupe d’Hébé. 
Paul Ricaut. 


French Roses. 


Boula de Nanteuil. 
Kean. 

Letitia. 

Triomphe de Jaussens. 


Rosa alba. 


La Séduisante. 
Princess de Lamballe. 
Sophie de Marsilly. 


Damask Roses. - 


Madame Hardy. 
Madame Zoutman. 
Pulchérie. 
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Sweet Briars. 
Celestial. 
Splendid. 
Austrian Briar. 


Persian Yellow. 


Ayrshire Roses. 


Bennett’s Seedling. 
Dundee Rambler. 
Ruga. 
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Evergreen Roses. 


Félicité perpétuée. 
Myrianthes. 
Princesse Marie. 
Rampant. 


Boursault Roses. 
Crimson. 
Gracilis. 


Banksian Roses. 


White. 
Jaune Serin. 


AUTUMNAL ROSES. 


Perpetual Moss Roses. 


Madame Ory. 
Salet. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 


Alfred Colomb. 
Alphonse Damaizin. 
Antoine Ducher. 
Baron de Bonstettin. 
Baroness Rothschild. 
Boule de Neige. 
Captain Christy. 
Charles Lefebvre. 
Charles Margottin. 
Comtesse Cécile de Cha- 
brilland. 
Duke of Connaught. 
Duke of Wellington. 
Duc de Rohan. ° 
Etienne Levet. 


Exposition de Brie. 
Fisher Holmes. 
Francois Lacharme. 
Frangois Michelon. 
General Jacqueminot. 
John Hopper. 

Jules Margottin. 

La France. 

La Rosieére. 

Louis Van Houtte. 
Madame Charles Wood. 
Madame Lacharme. 
Madame Rivers. 
Madame Victor Verdier. 
Madame Vidot. 
Mademoiselle Bonnaire. 
Mademoiselle Marie Rady. 
Marchioness of Exeter. 
Marguerite de St. Amand. 
Marie Baumann. 
Marquise de Castellane. 
Maurice Bernardin. 
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Monsieur E. G. Teas. 
Prince Camille de Rohan. 
Reynolds Hole. 

Xavier Olibo. 


Bourbon Roses. 


Acidalie. 

Baron Gonella. 
Bouguet de Flore. 
Catherine Guillot. 
Queen. 

Rev. H. Dombrain. 


Souvenir de la Malmaison. 


China Roses. 


Archduke Charles. 
Clara Sylvain. 
Cramoisie supérieure. 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 


Tea-scented Roses. 


Adam. 
Belle Lyonnaise. 
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Devoniensis. 

Gloire de Dijon. 
Jean Pernet. 
Madame Falcot. 
Madame Margottin. 
Madame Willermoz. 
Marshal Niel. 
Moiré. 

Niphetos. 

Rubens. 

Souvenir d’Elise Vardon. 
Souvenir d’un Ami. 
Vicomtesse Décazes. 


Noisette Roses. 


Aimée Vibert. 

Céline Forestier. 
Cloth of Gold. 
Fellenberg. 
Lamarque. 

Ophirie. 

Solfaterre. 

Triomphe de Rennes. 


The months of August and September are 
trying to the class of Hybrid Perpetuals; the ex- 
cessive luxuriance of the flowers in June and July 
is exhausting; and with the best cultivation and 
in the most favourable soils, the foliage often 
becomes rusty and fails. To obviate this ten- 
dency, the early blooms should be sacrificed ; and 
the plants from which it is desired to obtain a 
healthy autumnal blossom and growth should not 
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be allowed to bloom in June and July. A liberal 
allowance of Tea-scented roses should be given to 
every rose garden in the warm districts of Eng- 
land; they are the most charming of autumnal 
roses, producing luxuriant flowers and foliage 
from May to November, free from the diseases 
which afflict the Hybrid Perpetual. 

I find that I have omitted to mention that 
seedling briars, raised from the heps of the wild 
rose, form an excellent stock for all classes of 
roses, and especially for the Tea-scented. The 
heps for raising seedlings should be gathered in 
October from the smooth-bark, strong-growing 
sorts of briars if possible, of which a plentiful 
sprinkling will be found in every hedgerow. The 
seeds require the treatment described at p. 161. 

To plant roses on their own roots requires 
patience on the part of the planter, but un- 
doubtedly they make the best plants, lasting for 
years when once well-established, and entirely 
free from the nuisance of suckers. 
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THE ROSE GARDEN CALENDAR, 


J anuary.—Ifthe weather be mild, planting, or lifting 
and replanting, of rose trees may be continued as in 
last month. 

Frepruary.—Towards the end of the month—unless 
the weather be cold with severe frost—the general 
pruning of all kinds of hardy roses may be commenced, 
particularly those on the Manetti stock, which are early 
in putting forth their buds. 

Marcu.—LHarly in this month, in the first and second 
weeks, pruning may be continued; if the season be 
early, it should be finished by the 10th. A surface- 
dressing of decayed manure may now be spread over 
the surface of rose beds or round standards, in a circle 
two feet in diameter and from one to two inches deep; 
or, what is more neat and equally efficient, cocoa-nut 
fibre saturated with liquid manure may be employed. 
Towards the end of the month remove protectors from 
pyramids and tender roses. 

Aprit.—Early in this month Tea-scented, Noisette, 
and China Roses should be pruned. They require but 
little pruning; the small spray-like shoots may be 
thinned out, and those that are long shortened to half 
their length. Tender roses that have been under glass 
all winter may, in the second week, be planted out. 
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Towards the end, prune roses that are required to 
bloom late in the season. Surface-dressing still to be 
attended to. 

May.—This is a busy month for the roseist. All 
shoots below the bud, or buds, that push forth on stocks 
budded last summer, must be removed with a sharp 
knife; those above the bud, or buds (by which is 
meant the inserted buds), should be shortened to half 
their length. Insects must be destroyed (see pp. 215, 
216), and if the trees are sharply syringed every 
morning, before 8 a.M., it will tend to keep them free 
from their attacks. 

JuNE.—Close attention must still be paid to aphis- 
killing, and to shoots from the stock below the -bud, so 
as to remove them before they suck too much sap. 
The young shoots from the buds on stocks budded last 
summer should each be supported by a stick fastened 
to the stock below the bud, and the shoot tied to it 
above. Continue syringing, and if your trees are all 
surface-dressed and the weather be dry, plenty of water 
should be given twice or three times a week; and 
manure water also, given once a week, will increase the 
vigour of growth. Watering without surface-dressing is 
injurious. About the middle of the month it is good 
practice to thin out the clusters of blossom buds—from 
five removing three, from seven five, and so on. If 
large flowers are required for exhibition, this is quite 
necessary. 

Juty.—This is par excellence the budding month 
(see p. 171), as the buds are ripe and generally succeed. 
The June work must still be attended to. Faded and 
fading flowers should be removed daily, and as soon 
as a cluster of blossoms has done its work—i.e. as 
soon as it has given all its flowers—it should be cut 
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with a sharp knife down to two or three buds; these 
will give a second crop of flowers. Strong shoots of 
Hybrid Perpetuals should be shortened to half their 
length, unless required on dwarf trees to form 
pyramids. 

Aveust.—If the weather be dry and scorching, 
water should be given freely, and the surface-dressing 
renewed. Pruning down the shoots that have given 
their flowers still to be attended to—they will give 
September flowers. This, like the last, is a budding 
month ; and buds, if well selected, will ‘take’ well if 
inserted in healthy free-growing stocks. 

SEPTEMBER.—Budding on the Manetti stock may be 
practised till the end of the second week, with a fair 
chance of success. Cuttings of all kinds of roses 
may now be planted in a shady border (see p. 181), 
with or without hand glasses—the latter often the most 
successful. 

OctTober.—Cuttings may still be planted, and roses 
which are required to bloom early in the ensuing season 
may be procured. About the 20th planting may be 
commenced. 

NovemBer.—The planting, and lifting and replant- 
ing month (see p. 211)—for all seasons this is the most 
favourable for planting roses; also a month of pre- 
paration. Composts and manure should be placed in 
ridges, to be well frozen through. Freshly planted 
trees should have the surface dressing recommended 
under April, placed round them. Pyramidal roses 
should be thatched with a conical coating of straw or 
fern firmly bound (see p. 138), so as not to be dis- 
placed by violent winds. Buds of Tea-scented and 
other tender roses may also be protected by a cone of 
straw fastened to the stock below and above the bud. 
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In exhausted soils, a surface dressing of manure may 
now be given (see p. 214). 

December.—If the weather be mild this is a good 
planting month, and if any November preparations 
and protections have been forgotten, it is not yet too 
late. 
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Abridged List of Roses for 
Beginners, 236 

Accelerating the growth of 
Roses in pots, 203 

Aphis, how to destroy, 216 

Austrian Briar, 54 

— raising from seed, 57 

— varieties described, 55 

Autumnal Rose Garden, 90 

Autumnal Roses, 90 

— ancient history of, 91 

Autumnal cuttings, 182 

Ayrshire Rose, 63 

— standards of, 65 

— varieties described, 64 

A Tea-scented Rose House, 144 

A very old Rose Tree, 232 


Banksian Rose, 84 

— culture, 85 

— varieties described, 84 
Bourbon Rose, 122 

— culture of, 126 

— history of, 123 

— pruning of, 127 

— raising from seed, 127 
— varieties described, 124 
Boursault Rose, 82 


China Rose, 128 
— culture, 130 
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China Rose, raising from seed, 
131 
— varieties described, 129 
Christmas Roses, 225 
Collodion for buds, 142 
Copper Austrian Rose, 54 
Crimson Perpetual Rose, 96 
— history of, 96 


Damask Rose, 46 

— history of, 46 

— varieties described, 47 [80 

Decorated dome-shaped Roses, 

— Pillar Roses, 91 

Diseases, 219 

Double apple-bearing Tree 
Rose, 35 

— Sweet Briar Tree Rose, 35 . 

— yellow Rose, 58 

— culture, 59 

— Rea’s culture of, 61 

Dwarf Hybrid Perpetuals, 110 


Early Spring Roses, 232 
Egyptian Roses, 91 
Exhibition Roses, 197 
Evergreen Roses, 69 

— culture of, 72 

— decorated, 76 

— dome-shaped, trees of, 80 
— raising from seed, 81 

— varieties described, 71 
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FER 
Fertilising the Flowers, 164 
Forcing Roses, 186 
French Roses, 19 
— culture and pruning, 25 
— dwarf of Burgundy, 26 
— history of, 20 
— raising from seed, 26 
— varieties described, 23 
— variegated sorts of, 24 


Greenhouse Roses, 190 
Guano water for Roses, 188 


Hedge Budding, 209 

Hybridising, 164 

Hybrid Bourbon Rose, 40 

— pruning of, 42 

— raising from seed, 43 

— varieties described, 41 

Hybrid China Rose, 29 

— culture of, 36 

— George the Fourth, 33, 1. 

— history of, 30 

— pruning of, 38 

— raising from seed, 40 

— varieties described, 33 

Hybrid Climbing Rose, 36 

— raising from seed, 87 

— varieties described, 86 

Hybrid Perpetual Rose, 161 

— blush and white varieties 
of, 109 

—_— carmine varieties of, 107 

— erimson varieties of, 104 

— culture and pruning of, 111 

— dark crimson varieties of, 
104 

— raising from seed, 120 

— rose-coloured varieties of, 
108 

Hybrid Provence Rose, 27 

— varieties described, 27 


Insects, 215 
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PRO 
Late-Blooming Roses, 225 


Manetti Rose, 206 
Manure Water, 188 
Macartney Rose, 156 

— culture of, 157 

— raising from seed, 158 
Mildew, how to destroy, 219 
Miniature Rose, 147 

Moss Rose, 9 

— culture and pruning, 17 
— history of, 9 

— raising from seed, 18 
— varieties of, 11-17 
Musk Rose, 154 

— history of, 155 

— varieties described, 155 


Noisette Rose, 148 

— cloth of gold, 150 

— culture, 154 

— Isabella Gray, 154 

— raising from seed, 153 
— varieties described, 149 
November Roses, 222 


Perpetual Damask Rose, 95 

— culture and pruning, 97 

— varieties described, 96 

Peestum Rose, 92 

Perpetual Moss Rose, 93 

— varieties described, 93 

Pillar Roses, 37 

Planting, 211 

Persian Yellow Rose, 55 

Pots, size of, 189, 2. 

Prairie Roses, 87 

Propagation of Autumnal 
Roses, 179 

Propagation by Budding, 171 

Propagation of Summer Roses, 
167 

Propagation by Grafting, 174 
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INDEX. 
PRO WIL 
Provence Rose, 2 Sweet Briar, varieties de- 
— culture and pruning, 8 seribed, 53 


— dwarf or de Meaux, 7 

— varieties described, 5 

Pyramidal Hybrid Perpetuals, 
114 


Removal system for roses, 113 
Roasted turf for potting, 192 
Rosa Multiflora, 66 

— varieties described, 67 
Rosa Microphylla, 159 


Seoteh Rose, 49 

— raising from seed, 50 

— varieties described, 50 

Soils for Roses, 212 

Spring and summer Grafting, 
183 

Stack of Roses, 154, 2. 

Stocks for Roses, 205 

Surface-Dressing, 214 

Summer Roses in pots, 193 

Sweet Briar, 52 

— raising from seed, 43 
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Syringing, 240 


Tea-scented China Rose, 132 

— culture, 138 

— pot culture, 140 

— raising from seed, 146 
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B.A. Third Edition, revised andimproved. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Joun T. Wuirz, D.D. 
Oxon, and J. E, Ripple, M.A. Oxon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 28s. 


WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. Third Edition, 15s. 

WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. ‘New Edition. Square 12mo. price 12s. 

Se ot The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 6d. 
patatey { The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 75. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. Square fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 


An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. YONGE, M.A. 4to. price 21s. 


Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 


his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. price 8s. 6d. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Lippert, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 36s. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lmpetr and 

'  $cort’s Greek-English Lexicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CONTANSEAU. Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. New Edition, Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


ee 
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-A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lonamay, Balliol College, Oxford. 18mo. 5s. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German, By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
and Dr. CARL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 


Tongues Idiomatically. By THOMAS PRENDERGAST, 8v0. 6s. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


LECTURES delivered in AMERICA in 1874. By Cuartzus Kincs.ey, 
F.L.S. F.G.S. late Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Reprinted, with Revision and Additions, 


from Fraser’s Magazine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Late Head Master of Rugby School and Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 52s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Symonps, M.A. With a Memoir by H.J.S. SmirH, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By Henry Rogers. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 


ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 
Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Reviews By Henry RoGEers. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A. K.H. 8B. First 
and SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H.B. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, Asthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed to 
Fraser's Magazine, &c. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K.H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K.H. B, First, 
SECOND, and THIRD SERIS, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraser’s Maguzine. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
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Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. By A,K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A, K. H. B. 


Crown 8vyo. price 3s. 6d. 


Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. By A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By A. K.H.B. Crown 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Antuony 

FROUDE, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
or 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 24s, Vol. III. in the press. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 


with Occasional Explanatory, Notes, by GEORGE OTro TREVELYAN, M.P, 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES, 
STUDENT’s EDITION, in crown 8vo. price 65. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including 


his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rocers. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s, 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman’s Reply. Latest Edition. Fcp 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Religion, on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Science of Lan- 
guage. By F. MAx MUuuER, M.A. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 18s. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
JAMES Mitt. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 


ALEXANDER BAIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE GROTE. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by JOHN STUART MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J. D. Moret, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Rey. T. P. 
KIRKMAN, F.R.S. Rector of Croft, near Warrington. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Atexanner Barn, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. lds. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Atexanper Bary, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part re-written. 8vo. price 15s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. Or 
separately: Pant I. Mental Science, 6s.6d, Part II. Moral Science, 4s. 6d. 


: 
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LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Avpxanper Bary, LL.D. . 
In Two Parts, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, Each Part may be had separately :— 
Part I. Deduction, 4s. Pant 11. Induction, 6s. 6d. 
A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Avcustus De Morgan, F.R.AS. 
and C.P.S. 8vo, 15s. 
APPARITIONS; a Narrative of Facts. By the Rev. B. W. Savire, 
M.A. Author of ‘The Truth of the Bible’ &c. Crown 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 


A TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects; followed by Dia- 
' Jogues concerning Natural Religion. By DAviIp Hume. Edited, with Notes, 
&c. by T. H. GREEN, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and T. H,. Grosz, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
ESSAYS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. By Davip Home. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 
The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 


Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By CHARLES BRAY. 8v0. 9s. 


UVEBERWEG’S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Linpsay, 
M.A. F.R.S.E. 8vo. price 16s. 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and other Subjects. By 
the late Sir H. HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Rev. F. HOLLAND, 8vo. 
price 14s. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &e. 


: BRINKLEY’S ASTRONOMY. Revised and partly re-written, with 

Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Srupss, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F, BRUNNOW, 
Ph.D. Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuzt, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 
ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 


the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudilets ; with a Dissertation 
on the Transit of Venus, By R. A. Procror, B.A. With Plates and Wood- 


cuts. 8vo. 12s. 
THE TRANSITS of VENUS; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 


Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 


and 38 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS : Presenting Re- 
searches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


The MOON; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 
SYSTEM. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Third Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown Svo, 14s, ; 
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OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. PRocTor, B.A. 
Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


The ORBS AROUND US; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. PRocToR, 
B.A. Second Edition, w!th Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vyo. price 7s. 6d. 


SATURN and its SYSTEM. By R. A. Procror, B.A. 8vo. with 14 
Plates, 14s. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configurations of its Surface. 


By EDMUND NEISON, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. With 26 
Maps and 5 Plates. "Medium 8yvo. 31s. 6d. 


A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 


in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to ‘Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. 
Procror, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by JANE and C. LASSELL; edited, with Notes, by W. Hucers, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28s, 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rey. 


T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
ROBERT ANGUS SMITH, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. 


AIR and its RELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures deliverel at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By W. N. HARTLEY, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at King’s 
College, London, Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. 


NAUTICAL SURVEYING, an INTRODUCTION to the PRACTICAL 
and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. LAauGHTON, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 


DOVE’S LAW of STORMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H.Scort,M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revisedand corrected. 8vo. price 42s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 31 
Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rey. G. Buruer, M.A, 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 5s. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Rev. GEORGE BuTLER, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of ‘ The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.’ (Jn preparation. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 25 
Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. Georeck BuTLER, M.A. Principal of 
Liverpool College. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 7s, 6d, cloth. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huecues, F.R.G.S. Revised Edition, j 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d, bound in calf, : 


—— 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 
TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 


adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools, 
The following Text-Books in this Series may now be had:— 

ANDERSON’S Strength of Materials, small 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

ARMSTRONG’S Organic Chemistry, 3s. 6d, 

Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d, 

BLoxam’s Metals, 3s, 6d, 

GOODEVE’s Elements of Mechanism, 3s. 6d. 

————— Principles of Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 

GRiFFin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. 6d, Notes, 3s.6d. 

JENKIN’S Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. 6d, 

MAXWELL’s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 

MILLER’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. 

PREECE & SIVEWRIGHT’S Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 

SHELLEY’S Workshop Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

THOME'’S Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s. 

THORPE’S Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. 6d. 

THORPE & Muin’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 

TILDEN’S Chemical Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

WartTson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Other Text-Pooks in extension of this Series are in active preparation, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot’s Filéments de Physique by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lis. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 
PERSONS; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formule 

expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from GANot’s Cours de 
Physique and by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HELMHOL7T2Z’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor TYNDALL. 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music. By HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
ALEXANDER J, ELLIS, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. price 36s. 

The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 


at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JoHN Hutian, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen’s College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. By JoHNHvuLLAH. NewEdition, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


SOUND. By Joun Tynpvarr, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Third Edition, 


including Recent Researches on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Woodcuts, 
Crown 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynnatr, LL.D. D.C.L. 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 


RADIANT HEAT. By J. TyNDALL, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. With 2 Plates and’ 


31 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 
ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By J. TYNDALL, 
M.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. Svo. 14s. 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 


PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, a.p. 1870. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


SIX LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By JOHN TynDALL, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and 59 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTURES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, A.D. 1869. By JoHN TyNDALL, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. price ls. sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun Tynovatt, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S, 


Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Series of Familiar 


Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. Procror, © 


B.A. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
PHREY LLoyD, D.D. D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the WAVE-THEORY of LIGHT. 


By Humpurey Luoyp, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8vo. price 15s. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- — 


BRATE ANIMALS. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. 8. Havcuton, 


F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dubl. M.D. Dubl. and D.C.L. Oxon. Second ~ 


Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 21s. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bernuarp Von Corta. 
English Edition, by P. H. LAWRENCE; with English, German, and French 
Synonymes. Post 8vo. 14s. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. ByJouN Evans, F.R.S.F.S.A. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28s. 

The NATIVE RACES of the PACIFIC STATES of NORTH AMERICA. 


By HvuserT HowE Bancrort, 5 vols, 8vo. with Maps, £6. 5s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 


of MAN; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, ~ 


Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 


BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature — 


mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rey. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14s. 


/ 
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HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rey. J, 
G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14s, 


INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S, 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations, 8vo, price 14s. 


INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.8. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with ‘ Insects at Home.’ 8vo. price 21s, 


STRANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands.’ By the Rey. J. G. Woon, 
M.A. F.L.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


OUT of DOORS; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natura 
History. By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Srantry, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fep. 3s. 6d, 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Grorce Harrwie. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr.Grorcr Hartwic. With above 160 
Illustrations, Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. Grorce Hartwic. With 
3 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The POLAR WORLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. GrorGE Hartwig. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE AERIAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Hartwic. New Edition, with 8 
Chromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. price 21s, 


KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things, 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 10s, 6d, bound in calf, 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. JOHNSON. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 
Re-edited by the Rev. GkorGE W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquire- 
ments. New Edition, revised. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 63s. 


HANDBOOK of HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, and HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, &c. of a Selection of the 
Best Species in Cultivation; togethér with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, &c. By W. B. HemstEy. Based on 
DECAISNE and NAUDIN’S Manuel de l Amateur des Jardins, and including the 264 
Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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A GENERALSYSTEM of BOTANY DESCRIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL, 
By E. LE Maovt, and J. DECAISNE, Members of the Institute of France. 
Translated by Mrs. HookER. The Orders arranged after the Method followed 
in the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, its Colonies, America, and 
India; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and other Additions, by 
J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S. &c. Second Thousand, with 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LINDLEY, 
F.R.S. and T. Moorsg, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth, or 21s. calf. 


The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 


Tenth Edition, revised by THomMAS Moorz, F.L.S. Fcp. 8vo. with 154 Wood- 
cuts, 2s. 6d. 


The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE, By Tuomas Rivers, Fourteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


FOREST TREES and WOODLAND SCENERY, as described in Ancient 
and Modern Poets. By WiItLIAM MENZIES, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 
and Parks, &c. With Twenty Chromo-lithographic Plates. Folio, price £5 6s. 


Chemistry and Physiology. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By HENRY WATTS, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Seyen Volumes, medium 8vo. price £10. 16s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. ALLEN 
MILLER, M.D. late Prof. of Chemistry, King’s Coll. London. New 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Part I. CHEMICAL Puysics, lds. Part II. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 21s. Part III]. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, New Edition 
in the press. 


SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 


GANIC. By Witt1AM CROOKES, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PRINTING. 
By WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


QUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By Joun 
MARSHALL, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32s. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Menin Leeds and Saltaire. By CATHERINE 
M. Buckron. New Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s, + a 
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The Fine Arts, and. Illustrated Editions. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with Notices of their Lives 
and Works. By 8S, REDGRAVE. 8vo. 163. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 


Drawings by D, Macuisg, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustra- 


tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scuarr. Fep. 4to, 21s. 
Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


POEMS, By Wituiam B. Scorr. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. IIL. Sonnets &c. Lllustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scorr 
(the Autho.) andL. ALMA TAabEmMA. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 
FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By Wituiam Bb. Scorr. Third Edition, 
with 50 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo., 8s, 6d. 


The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 
their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By WiILuAM 
LONGMAN, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations, Square crown 8vo. 21s, 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By RicHarp 


Dorie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to, 63s. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 45s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 


Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s, 


Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 


165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady EASTLAKE. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings ard 
281 Woodecuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 42s. 


The Usezul Arts, Manufactures, &c. 


GWILT'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Wyatt 
PAPWORTH. vo. 52s. 6d. 

HINTS on HOUSEH®LD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


and other Details. By Cuarues L. EASTLAKE, Architect. Third Edition, 
with about 90 Lllustrations, Square crown 8vo, l4s, 


B 


» 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; a Manual for Manufacturers and for ~ 


use in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmann 
and Engler’s German Edition of PAYEN’s Précis de Chimie Industrielle, by Dr. 
J.D. BARRY. Edited and supplemented by B. H. PAUL, Ph.D. 8vo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. (Jn the press. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by RoBERT Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by 

’ numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar with 
Manufactures. With above 2,100 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. £5 és. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. By R. S. Currey, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo. price 16s. 


TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs; and J. SIvEwRIGHT, M.A. Superintendent (Engineering Depart- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small 8vo. with 160 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES; a Description of Details of Railway 
Construction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Railway Rolling Stock. By J. W. BARRy, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. CrEsy,C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS on SUBJECTS connected with CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING, GUNNERY, and Naval Architecture. By MicHAEL Scort, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. & of Inst. N.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 42s, 


NAVAL POWERS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &c. By JOHN C. PAGET, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By Sir W. Faresarren, 
Bart. F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. By Sir W. Farrparrn, 
Bart. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 
Purposes. By Sir W. FAIRBAIRN, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16s. 


The THEORY of STRAINS in GIRDERS and similar Structures, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Brxpon B. Stonry, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 5 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, 36s. 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. BOURNE, 
C.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to, 42s. 


CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By thesame Author, forming 
a Key tothe Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 9s. 


BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 


various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- | 
culture. By JoHN BouRNE, C.E. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fep. Svo. 63, © 
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PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kerw’s Metallurgy by W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c, 
and EK, BOHRIG, Ph.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price £4 19s, 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incczporated, 
by W. Crookes, F.R.S, With 199 Woodcuts. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, und the Culti- 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 


Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts, 8vo. 21s. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE, By J. M. Hearucore. 


With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Square crown 8vo., price 28s. 


Religious and Moral Works. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, its COURSE, its HINDRANCES, and its 
HELPS; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the 
late Rey. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its CLOSE; 
Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the late Rev. 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 8vo.7s. 6d, 


SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 
By the late Rev. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Rugby School; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Rev. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Religion; 


Theism. By JOHN STUART MILL. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
pos a Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages of New Preface. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B. 
Arey, K.C.B. 8vo. price 6s. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Rosert Drvurim Ossorn, Major in 
the Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo, 12s. 

RELIGION and SCIENCE, their Relations to each other at the Present 
Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Religious Beliefs. By STANLEY T. Gipson, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Relation to the Church 


of England. Dy the Rev. B, W. SAvILE, M.A. Rector of Shillingford, Exeter, 
Author of ‘Truth of the Bible’ &c. 8vo. price 7s, 
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SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEARING on CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev. T. P. 
BouLTBEE, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. 8vo. 16s, 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. 


CoNnYBEARE, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester :-— 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9s. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 


CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. Translated by W. L. R. 
CaTEs. 7 vols. 8vo. price £5. 11s. 
*,* Vol. VIII. completing the Work, is preparing for publication, 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES. Bythe Rev. W. A. O’Conor. 
B.A. Rector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester, Crown 8vo. 
Epistle to the Romans, price 3s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 4s. 6d. 
St. John’s Gospel, 10s. 6d. 
A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. ELLIcotr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. — 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s, 6d. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD. By 
C. J. ELLIcOTT, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By ALEXANDER KEITH, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. 6d.; 39th Hdition, in post 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewatp, late Professor of the Univ. of | 


Gottingen. Translated by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with a Preface by RUSSELL 
MARTINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 635s. 


The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Hernricu Ewaxp, late Professor — 


of the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German by HENRY SHAEN 
Sotty, M.A. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the — 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 10s, 6a. neatly bound in calf. 
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LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLEnso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 12s. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUACRITICALLY EXAMINED, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davipson, D.D. LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 30s, 


SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 


Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &e, 
New Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


The DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By the Rey. W.E.JELF, B.D. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


PREPARATION for the HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jermmy TAYLOR. By Miss SEWELL. 32mo, 3s. 


LYRA GERMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 


C. WINKWORTH. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
a the Year. By J.S. B. MonsgLit, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fep, 8vo. 5s. 
mo. 2s. 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By the 
Rey. J. MARTINEAU, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HYMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited by the Rev. 
J. MARTINEAU, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 


The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 


ment of Human Nature. By ANDREWJUKES. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS; 
with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By ANDREW JUKES. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WHATELY’S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 


Evidences. 18mo. 6d, 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 
BisHoe Heper. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. EDEN. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, 8vo. cloth, price £5, 5s. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 
The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed them: being a Narrative 


of Two Years’ Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months’ Tour 
into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and Mount Everest. By a Lady 
PIONEER. With Illustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by the 
Authoress, Imperial 8vo, 42s, 
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TYROL and the TYROLESE; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aspects. By W. A. 
BAILLIE GROHMAN. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 14s. 


‘The FROSTY CAUCASUS;’ An Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. By F. C. Grove. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper, from Photographs 
taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown 8vo. price lds. 


A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a JOURNEY through 
EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT By AmeEniA B. EDWArRDs, 
With Eighty Illustrations from Drawings by the Authoress, Two Maps, Plans, 
Facsimiles, &c. Imperial 8vo. price 42s. 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being a Narrative of a Ramble 
round the World. By THOMAS WOODBINE HINCHLIFF, M.A. F.R.G.S. President 
of the Alpine Club, Author of ‘Summer Months among the Alps.’ With 
14 full-page Illustrations, engraved on Wood from Photographs and Sketches. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA on FOOT during the 
INSURRECTION, August and September 1875; with an Historical Review of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of 
Ragusa. By A. J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A. With Map and 58 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18s. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the Site and Remains of the © 
Great Temple of Diana. By J.T. Woon, F.S.A. With 27 Lithographic Plates 
and 42 Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and Photographs. Im- 
perial 8vo. price 63s. 

MEMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY SETTLEMENT of 
the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-General J. H. 
LEFROY, R.A. C.B. F.R.S. &c. Governor of the Bermudas. 8yo. with Map. 

[In the press. 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Venetia. By :DouGLAs W. FRESHFIELD, Editor of ‘ The 
Alpine Journal.’ Square crown 8yo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 15s. 


The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samver W. 


BaxeER, M.A. F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir Samunr W. Baxer, M.A. 


F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, by G. Pearson. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWO YEARS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Residence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 


Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By Lirron 
ForBES, M.D. F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MEETING the SUN; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China. Japan, and California. By WILLIAM SimpPsoN, F.R.G.S. With 48 Helio- 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


-UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; a Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. By AMELIA B, Epwarps. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J, GmBpert and G. C, CHURCHILL, F.R.G.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, Square crown 8yvo, 21s. 


The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Milestoan Inch. Edited by R. 
C. Nicnons, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42s. or mounted in a case, 
52s.6d. Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s. or mounted in a case, 15s, 


MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By ApAms-Rertty, KR.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the An- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout drawing: 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. 6d. 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. Campperx, With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers, By 
CHARLES PACKE. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The ALPINE GUIDE. By Joun Batt, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 3 vols. post 8vo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Maps 
and Ilustrations:—I. Western Alps, 6s.6d. II. Central Alps, 7s.6d. ILL. 
Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d, Orin Ten Parts, price 2s. 6d. each. 


Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, price ls. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpme Guide 
may be had with this INTRODUCTION prefixed, price ls. extra. 


Works of Fiction. 
The ATELIER du LYS; or, an Art-Student in the Reign of Terror. 


By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori’ Third Edition. 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Disrarrrt, M.P. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £3. 


LOTHAIR, 6s. | HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 68, 
CONINGSEY, 6s, | CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 65, 
SYBIL, 6s. | ALROY, LxIon, &c. 6s. 
TANCRED, 63, | The Youne Dukg, &c. 6s. 
VENETIA, 65. VIVIAN GREY 6s. 

CABINET EDITION of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sewert:— 
Amy HERBERT, 2s. 6d, Ivors, 2s. 6d, 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 28, 6d 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d, MARGARET PERCIVAL, 358. 6d, 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 38. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s. 6d. URSULA, 3s, 6d, 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 


with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES: a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 


Ancient Greeks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody’s 
Children. By the Right Hon. E. M. KNATCHBULL-HUGEsSEN, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Original Designs by R. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G, 
Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatcn- 
BULL-HuGESSEN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 
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The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Each Work, in crown 8vo, | 


complete in a Single Volume :— 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY, 25s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
MADEMOISELLE Mort, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 2s boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
———- Goop For NOTHING, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, 
INTERPRETER, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
————. KATE COVENTRY, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
QUEEN’S MARIES, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
DigBy GRAND, 2s. boards; 2s. Gd. cloth. 
—————— GENERAL BOUNCE, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
TROLLOPE’S WARDEN, ls. 6d. boards; 2s. cloth. 
————_ BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRAMLEY-Moorer’s Six SISTERS of the VALLEYS, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ELsA, 2 Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of WILHELMIXE 
VON HILLERN by Lady WALLACE, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Poetry and The Drama. 


POEMS. By Wirriam B. Scorr. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L. ALMa 
TADEMA and WILLIAM B. ScoTr. Crown 8vo. price 15s, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 141 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. MAcLISE, R.A. New Hdition. Super-royal Svo. 21s, 


The LONDON SERIES of FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Cu. 
CassaL, LL.D. T. KARCHER, LL.B. and LEONCE STIEVENARD. In course of 
publication, in fep. 8vo. volumes. The following Plays, in the Division of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready :— 


CORNEILLE’S LE CID, 1s. 6d. VOLTAIRE’S ALZIRE, 1s. 6d. 
CORNEILLE'S POLYEUCTE, 1s. 6d. LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 
RACIXE'S IPHIGENIE, ls. 6d, 2s. 6a, 

VOLTAIRE’S ZAIRE, 1s. 6d. DE VIGNY’S CHATTERTON, Is. 6d. 


BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FRANCE; with other Poems. By 
A Lana, M.A. Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14s, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and the ARMADA, By the 
Right Hon. Lord MAcAULAY. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. ScHarr. Fcp. 4to. 21s, 


Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. | 


The ZNEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse. By Joun 
ConineTox, M.A. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 9s. | 
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HORATII OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. YONGE, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 


The LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Reprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lycidas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Editions, 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Woopcurs, price 14s, Cabinet Edition, with 
the same ILLUSTRATIONS, 6 vols. fep, 8vo. price 21s. 


POEMS. By Jsan Incerow. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 10s. 
First Srnirs, containing ‘ DivipED,’ ‘The Srar’s MONUMENT,’ &c. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
Seconp Serres, ‘A Srory of Doom,’ ‘GuLapys and her IsLanD,’ &c, Fifth 
Thousand. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


POEMS by Jean Ingelow. First Sertrs, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fecp. 4to. 21s. 


Rural Sports, &c. 


DOWN the ROAD; Or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. BrrcH ReEyNARDSON. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations from Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


ANNALS of the ROAD; Or, Notes on Mail and Stage Coaching in 
Great Britain. By CAPTAIN MALETr, 18th Hussars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Road, by Nmrrop, With 3 Woodcuts and 10 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography. Medium 8vo, 21s, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 
and all other Rural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. BLAINE, 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by JOHN LEECH). 8vo. 21s. 


The FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Arrrep Ronatps. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. l4s. 


A BOOK on ANGLING; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. New Edition, with Portrait and 16 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15s. 


WILCOCKS'S SEA-FISHERMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel F. Fitzwyeram, XV. the King’s 


Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


The HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOUND. By W. 
Mitks, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A PLAIN TREATISE on HORSE-SHOEING. By W. Mites, Esq. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. with Lllustrations, 2s. 6d, 
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STABLES and STABLE-FITTINGS. By W. Mitzs, Esq. Imp. 8vo. 
with 13 Plates, 15s. 


REMARKS on HORSES’ TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By W. 
MILES, Esq. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The HORSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By Wit11am Yovart. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


The DOG. By Wit11am Yovatr. 8yo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 
The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonzuencz. With 70 


Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The GREYHOUND. By Sronenence. Revised Edition, with 25 


Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8yvo. lis. 


The OX; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion inthe Cow. ByJ.R. Dosson. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


' Works of Utility and General Information. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By H. D. Macteop, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. 8yo. 
price 26s. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry Dunninc Mactzop, 


Esq. M.A..of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


M’CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 


of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. 8vo. 63s. 
Second Supplement, price 3s. 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, ~ 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practical Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 9s. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED, a Compendium of the Laws of 
England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing the Legal Principles 
and Practical Information contained in their respective volumes of Blackstone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important Legal Decisions, 
&c. By D. M. Atmp, Barrister-at-Law. Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PEWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE SPECIFIER; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building-Artificers’ Work, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Youne. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


WILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Renewal Fines, Reversions, &c.; also Interest, Legacy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful Tables. Eighth Edition, Post 8yvo. 10s. 


HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By the late 
THOMAS BULL, M.D. New Edition, thoroughly revised and improved. Fecp. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 
Disease. By the late THoMAS BULL, M.D, New Edition, thoroughly revised 
and improved. Fep, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 
By WILLiAM POLE, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at Whist: a Whist Catechism. 
By Captain A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, F.R.G.S. late 79th Highlanders; Author of 
‘The Rifle, its Theory and Practice,’ 382mo. 2s, 6d. 


CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Loneman, Balliol College, Oxford, 
Second Edition revised. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THREE HUNDRED ORIGINAL CHESS PROBLEMS and STUDIES. 
By JAMES Prerce, M.A. and W. T. Prerce. With numerous Diagrams. Square 
fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d, SUPPLEMENT, price 2s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of TAXES in ENGLAND from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN DOWELL, Vol. I. to the Civil 
War 1642, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


The NEW CODE of the Education Department, with Notes, Analysis, 
Appendix, and Index, and a Sketch of the Administration of the Grants for 
Public Elementary Education (1839-1876). By H. J. Grpps, and J. W. EDWaARDs, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised and adapted to the New Code, 1876, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formulz for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. BLAck. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
s of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By ELIZA ACTON. 
Newly revised and enlarged; with 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 


Reference ; comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the Peerage 
useful Tables, &c. Revised Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. cloth, or 10s. 6d. calf, 


Knowledge for the Young. 


The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. 18mo. 1s. 


SECOND SERIES of the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 


Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects 
not contained in the First SERIES. 18mo. ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGRAPHY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo, ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTORY; Questions and 
| Answers on the History of England. 18mo. ls, 
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The STEPPING-STONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; Questions and 


Answers on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. 1s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRAPHY; Questions and Answers 


on the Lives of Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HISTORY: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18mo. 1s. 
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The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY: Containing several — 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. 1s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY: Containing several © 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Rome. 18mo. 1s. | 


The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY: Containing several — 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Containing several 


Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar, 18mo. ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONUNCIATION and CON- 
VERSATION : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. 1s, 


The STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY: Containing several 


Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. 18mo. ls. 


The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music. 18mo. 1s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL HISTORY: Vertesrate or 


BACK-BONED ANIMALS. Part I. Mammalia; Part Il. Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes. 18mo. 1s. each Part. 


THE STEPPING-8STONE to ARCHITECTURE; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
Earliest Times. With 100 Woodcuts, 18mo. ls. 


CTON’S Modern Cookery .......0.cccsessosessvesses 27 


1RD’s Blackstone Economised.................. 26 
Iny’s Notes on the Hebrew Scriptures...... 19 
Ipine Club Map of Switzerland ............... 23 
Ppine Guide (The) .......0iscsoccoesccsscceasessseees 23 
mos’s Jurisprudence ......... ivatdadedouakiioouesta 5 
— Primer of the Constitution 6 
NDERSON'S Strength of Materials... 13 
RMBTRONG'S Organic Chemistry....... 13 
RNOLD’S (Dr.) Christian Life ................. 19 
—_______. Lectureson Modern History 2 
—_—._ Miscellaneous Works ....... 9 
COST ea ne 19 

School Sermons ............... 19 

(T.) Manual of English Literature 8 

telier du Lys (The) ............ b div ciee aS ae «28 
ER INTO hn hui a dunns ccacsnaskdsivensthunsvnans 24 
utumn Holidays of a Country Parson ...... “ 
AYRE’S Treasury of Bible Knowledge ...... 20 
Bacon's Essays, by WHATELY ................00 7 
——— Life and Letters, by SPEDDING...... 5 
Works, edited by SPEDDING ......... 7 

BAIN’S Emotions and Will .....:.00.:0.c0-0 10 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive...... ll 


Mental and Moral Science 
on the Senses and Intellect 
BAKER'S 2 works on Ceylon 


BaLu’s Alpine Guide ................. 

BANCROFT'S Native Races of the Pacific . 14 
BarRry on Railway Appliances .... 18 
BECKER'S Charicles and Gallus .. 23 
BLACK’S Treatise on Brewing ..................... 27 
BLACKLEY’s German-English Dictionary... 9 
PPE ESEIS FS ROUTE SPOKES, ....5crccscccccsccccsssecsen see 25 
BLOXAM'S Metals ...... Pea ee agackgcdskscassunetvudassras 13 
DOULTBER ON 39 Articles ..........cccccsccscccesces 20 
BouRnb’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. 18 
Handbook of Steam Engine ...... 18 

Improvements in the Steam 
PRU. ch dit vdcccteeesescvassescdenicexs 18 
ta Treatise on the Steam Engine ... 18 
BOWDLER'S Family SHAKSPEARE ............ 25 

BRAMLEY-MOORE's Six Sisters of the 
EEN Vidaiiatadedccsuksersdtintscsie scnastosewadacvs 24 

BRAND&'S Dictionary of Scienee, Litera- 
NINE OMB ha, caddies sha wacse batsivca nisdiencSareapsce 15 
Bray's Philosophy of Necessity .................. ll 
BRINKLEY'S ASTRONOMY ..........ccccscescoevesees ll 
BROWNE'S Exposition of the 39 Articles...... 20 


INDEX 


BUCKLE’S History of Civilization ......... viumey 
BUCKLE'S Miscellaneous Works... * 
BUCKTON’s Health in the :mvuuse (Physio- 
logical GGttxd) oi cccsnrsouscsvadjeneevinaneaansenpued 
BULL’s Hints to Mothers 


———— Maternal Management of Children 
Burgomaster’s Family (The) .........:esceceeeeee 
BURKE'S lise of Great Families...............- ‘ 

Vicissitudes of Fumilies.............. 7 
CREME WYO, | iss cecensactveasecesnsndeear wanstovanas 
CAMPBELL’S NOrway  .......cccessocrorecccvescsses oon 
CATES’s Biographical Dictionary ............... 


and WOODWARD’S Encyclopedia 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths...... 
CHESNEY’S Indian Polity ..................-ss000 = 
Modern Military Biography ... 
Waterloo Campaign 
COLENSO (Bishop) on Pentateuch ..... 
on Moabite Stone, &¢. ........... ce 
Commonplace Philosopher, by A.K.H.B. 
CoMTE's Positive Philosophy ......... 
CONGREVE'’S Politics of Aristotle 
CONINGTON’'S Translation of the 4neid 
—_—_—_—_——- Miscellaneous Writings 
CONTANSEAU’S French Dictionaries 
CONYBEARE and Howson’s St. Paul 
CoTTon’s (Bishop) Memoir ..... ...........c:ec006 
Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit 
Cox’s Aryan Mythology 
comme FLISLOLY OF GOED sc incivvontavassccstonscens 
Gerteral ditto ...0jcacdeecsecssxacetticeoe 
Greeks and Persians ........................ 
Tale of the Great Persian War 
Tales of Ancient Greece 
CRAWLEY’S Thucydides...........:c..cceccssccovee a 
CREIGHTON'S Age of Elizabeth 
Cresy’s Civil Engineering .....................0.. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson 
CROOKES’S Chemical Analysis .................. 
—_———. Dyeing and Calico Printing 
CULLEY’s Handbook of Telegraphy 
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DEMOSTHENES’ Oration on the Crown, 


translated by COLLIER ............:::seceeceeeeee 
DE TOCQUEVILLE’S Democracy in America 7 
DISRAELI’S Lord George Bentinck ......... te ON 
Novels and Tales ............s0sseseee 23 
DOBSON On the OX............cccccsesscsscccersvcereceee 26 
DOVE ON StoOrms ...........ssccsecccsrscsesecerenreceeeres 12 
DOWELL’S History of Taxes..........-.cscceeeeeeee 27 
DOYLEB’S Fairyland .........sssccscescccseceneseesoeoes 17 
EASTLAKE’sS Hints on Household Taste...... 17 

EDWARDS’s Journey of 1,000 Miles through 
Egypt and Nubia..............000. 22 
a — Untrodden Peaks .............0s000000 22 
Elements of Botany ..........-..s-cccsssovesesesssoenee 16 
ELLICOTT’s Commentary on Ephesians...... 20 


Galatians ...... 20 
Pastoral Epist. 20 
Philippians,&c 20 
pone ed enh Thessalonians 20 
Lectures on the Life of Christ... 20 


POVANS: (A= da DONDIG,... c.cscccsccnnsaucssencncevoscss 22 
(J) Ancient Stone Implements...... 14 

Elsa; a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps ......++4. 24 
EWwALp’s Antiquities of Israel ............:0000 20 
History Of Israel .s......ssesserrereee sae aD 
FAIRBAIRN’S Applications of Iron .........+6 18 
Information for Engineers ... 18 

—— Wille’ Soest on ciesisdeescscestededssteangye 4 
Mills and Millwork ...,........00 18 
FARRAR’SChapters on Language ..........s0008 ‘f 
Families of Speech .............0se0008 7 
FITZWYGRAM on Horses and Stables ......... 25 
FORBES’S Two Years in Fiji .........cccceeeeeeee 22 
FRANCIS’S Fishing Book | ........:cccccsssssessosres 25 
FRESHFIELD’S Italian Alps ..........scceseecees 22 
FROUDE’S English in Ireland.......... 1 


History of England 
Short Studies on Great Subjects 10 


GAIRDNER’S Housesof Lancasterand York 4 


Puritan Revolution ................ 4 

GANOT’S Elementary Physics ............:ee0eceee 13 
Natural Philosophy ...........c0ssceees 13 
GARDINER’S Buckingham and Charles ..... 2 
Thirty. eayrgs War vilicscs.cssees 4 

GEFFCKEN on Church and State .............0 5 
German Home Tate! ts. fcc0..ci855s) cestedsousecves 9 
GIBBS & EDWARDS’S New Code...... Tavedbeors 27 
GIBSON’S Religion and Science ...............00« 19 
GILBERT and CHURCHILL’S Dolomites...... 23 
GIRDLESTONE’S Bible Synonymes............00 20 
GOODEVE’S Mechanism ............ceccecsessescosses 13 
CCH Am G9) ris ie ewsacccnvsscecevente 13 

GRANT’S Ethics of Aristotle ...........-.s.s000e ae 


Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson ..... 9 


GREVILLB’S Journal ...ccc.c..sccssscceeoeseseee e 
GRIFFIN’s Algebra and Trigonometry . coonccllal 
GROHMAN’S Tyrol and the Tyrolese ...... soa 
GROVE on Correlation of Physical Forces... 1 
’s (F. C.) Frosty Caucasus............... : 
GWILT’s Encyclopedia of Architecture...... 


HALE’S Fall of the Stuarts ...............0:c0ceeeeee 
HARRISON’S Order and Progress 


Pereereesnerees 


HARTLEY<0n (he Agiyicisseereccccksccceccess me 
HARTWIG’S Aerial World...........:..cccssesevsses 
Polar WOr1G vocccsccssseresetecss quarter 
Sea and its Living Wonders ... 
Subterranean World ............. 7 


———__—— Tropical World...!..)........ 
HAUGHTON’s Animal Mechanics 
HAYWARD’S Essays 


Sennen eens enreeneeeerees 


H¥EATHCOTE’s Reminiscences of Fen and — 
Mere 
H®INE’s Life, Works, and Opinions, by 
STIG AWD + Sie eiiacesttestanesthassonccspsoscaswovccamn 


Popular Lectures ...............4. 
HEMSLEY’S Handbook of Trees and Plants 
HERSCHEL’S Outlines of Astronomy ......... 
HINCHLIFF’S Over the Sea and Far Away 
HOLLAND’S Fragmentary Papers ............... 
HOUMS on the Ag y “i. occsestenecccscraa-eocscussintn 
HULLAH’S History of Modern Music ......... 
Transition Period ..........c.cscecses 
FL UME’ S PISbayS" cess adevess-tocsctecvsscrcocheasssaties 
Treatise on Human Nature .......... 


THNE’S Roman History \o0.02.0..--cecssscpsasesseceoe 
Indian Alps (The), by a Lady Pioneer......... 
INGELOW’S Poems...... es ca Hee daseotasceoteee 


JAMESON’S Saints and Martyrs ............. wiped 
— — Legends of the Madonna. .......... 
Monastic Orders ............cec0ee00 a 
JAMESON and EASTLAKE'S Saviour ............ 
JELF on Confession in the English Church 
JENKIN’S Electricity and Magnetism......... 
JERRAM’S Lycidas of Milton ............ soudenes 
JERROLD’S Life of Napoleon ...........ssecceeees 
J OHNSTON’S Geographical Dictionary....... a 
J UKES’S Types of Genesis ..........eseeeseeeees boved 
on Second Death .......... nadouglécedephar 


KALISCH’S Commentary on the Bible........ - 
KEITH on Fulfilment of Prophecy............... 
KERv’S Metallurgy ig s.c5.iscuclisdicssdsopsacsbssatede 
KINGSLEyY’s Lectures deliveredin America 
KIRBY and SPENCEH’S Entomology.......... 
KIRKMAN’S' Philosophy ........-...000e0ee 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S Higgledy-Pig- 
GICDY .0.0-000500c¥dsbsaanwaecs Ada base dead tse hecho teas 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S Whispers from 
Fairylan 
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